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Events of the eck. 


Born England and France have this week com- 
memorated the second anniversary of the Armistice of 
November 11th, 1918, by laying the body of an unknown 
soldier, the one in Westminster Abbey, the other under 
the Arc de Triomphe. The indiscriminate and insatiable 
ravage of this war has made it possible for thousands of 
fathers and mothers to turn to these graves with the 
thought: ‘‘ Perhaps it was he.’’ In that respect the cere- 
mony of Thursday is a fine and truthful symbolism of the 
struggle. 





Unknown men won and lost it; and unknown 
or dimly apprehended forces moved them here and there. 
It can be no pleasure for the discerning to see men, too 
clumsy to prevent the slaughter of our best, or too 
callous even to try and stop it, when its true end had been 
achieved, proudly grouped round the tomb—glorious as 
it is—of this obscure, this innocent, victim. He may have 
been an Irishman ; in which case it is well for him that he 
is dead. But whoever he is, he must, had he lived, have 
heard words said and deeds done in his country’s name 
that were charged against the enemy that slew him, and 
made the ground of his sacrifice. That is the way of the 
world. It will do anything for the dead, but the one 
thing they would ask it to do, if they were alive—to 
keep faith with them. May our next great trial find 


us truer ! 
* * * 


THE Prime Minister (vice the King) has, in effect, 
declared “‘war’’ on Ireland, which means politically 
that formally unauthorized reprisals will become formally 
authorized ones, and morally that instead of denying 
and justifying them in following breaths, the Govern- 
ment will lie a little less about their handiwork and 


glorify it a little more. The speech announcing this 


policy at the Guildhall was a mere incitement to English 





-of the Belfast capitalists. 









hatred of Ireland. 
by the throat,’’ 
tion (7.¢. 


The Government had got “ murder 
and there would be no peace or concilia- 
no political action) until the conspiracy was 
“seattered.’’ Replying to the criticisms of reprisals, 
Mr. George said that if this was war (he had already 


declared in the House of Commons that it was) the “ rules 


of war’’ applied. What rules? The rules of Huns and 


Bashi-bazouks. If there is war, the Irish fighters are not 
murderers but soldiers; while his own counter-offensive 
is directed indiscriminately at the whole body of 
Catholic civilians—men, children, farmers, 
and crops, factories, shops, 
co-operative industries—whom at the same time he 


It is singular 


women, 


traders, their and 
acquits of sympathy with assassination. 
that even a Guildhall audience should take these crude 


confusions and immoralities for statesmanship. 
* * * 


WE suppose that in the history of lawmaking no 
Bill ever left the House of Commons with the mark on 
it, not only of its authors’ belief that it would never 
come into operation, but of their plans for bringing it to 
anend. Yet this is the fate of the Government’s Irish 
Bill. Nominally, the clause which bound every member 
of the Southern Parliament to take the oath of allegiance 
is withdrawn, but in its stead the Government propose 
to dissolve the Parliament if less than half the members 
are duly elected, or have refused the oath of allegiance 
In this event Ireland will be governed as an inferior 
Crown Colony, by the Lord Lieutenant and selected 
members of the Privy Council. Essentially, therefore, 
it is a Bill for partitioning Ireland, and, therefore, 
destroying her unity, governing her autocratically as a 
subject and inferior race, and, therefore, destroying her 
freedom. Further disabilities will lie on the new Ire- 
land. Not only will she be unable to levy customs and 
income tax, but neither of the Parliaments is to be 
permitted to impose a capital levy. There appear both 
Sir Edward Carson’s mastery of the Bill and the charac- 
ter of his party. What he is afraid of is that the 
Northern Parliament may one day be subject to a Labor 
Ministry, or a Labor majority, and will then take it out 
At the earlier sitting, Sir 
Edward Carson suggested that he would rather see 
Ireland revert to the Act of Union than fall under 
Crown Colony government. The Bill, therefore, in its 
existing form, is practically repudiated by every English 
and Irish party which counts—Irish Orangemen, 
Unionists, Nationalists, and Sinn Feiners, and British 
Liberals, Labor men, and Tory Intellectuals. 

* * * 

Mr. Georce’s references to foreign affairs in 
the Guildhall speech were singularly slight, and had 
He said what he has said 
on every public occasion for the last two years, that 


the air of an improvization. 
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Europe needs peace, but he betrayed no knowledge of 
how to get it. His conventional assumption that the 
Germans are still the danger to peace cannot have 
deceived himself. To disarm them while the Poles rush 
Vilna is not to tread the road to peace. None the less 
it is satisfactory to hear that the British military 
authorities are satisfied with the progress made in German 
disarmament. The weapons for external war have been 
surrendered, but the danger of internal war remains, 
and it is the reaction which on the whole retains its rifles. 
In regard to Russia, Mr. Lloyd George added nothing 
to our knowledge. He did, however, emphasize the 
point that a ‘‘ bad ’’ Government is better than anarchy. 
In our view, the sole political effect of the refusal of 
peace, the lingering blockade, and the repeated assaults 
of subsidized enemies, is to make the conditions of 
anarchy. If this treatment can be continued some years 
longer the Soviet Government may at last be worn out, 
but no better Government is likely to replace it. 


* * * 


ANOTHER serious hitch, which may mean a break- 
down, has occurred in the negotiations between Lord 
Milner and the Egyptian Delegation. Of the eight 
modifications which the latter desired in the draft Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty, one was vital. They wanted a formal 
renunciation of the Protectorate. To this, the always 
reactionary group, led by Lord Curzon, Mr. Churchill, 
and Mr. Balfour, would not consent. The Delegation 
has to deal with a simple-minded public in Egypt which 
will judge by the dropping or the retention of this word. 
It is now to be feared that the chance of a settlement 
may have gone, and if this hope disappears, Egypt will 
soon be again as disaffected and, perhaps, as lawless as 
Ireland. To our thinking, a little tact and ingenuity 
would have solved the problem. <A speech by the King, 
making it clear that the protectorate was a war-time 
measure, need not have looked like “climbing down.”’ 
But the substantial point is, surely, that the Treaty 
itself should make it clear that we retain only the specific 
rights—large and important rights—which it defines. 
On all substantial matters agreement has been reached. 
It is childish and deplorable that a word should wreck 
the good chances of a reconciliation. 


~ * * 


Tue agreement reached at last between the British 
and French Governments settles the method by which the 
German indemnity is to be fixed and extorted. On the 
whole the French have carried their point. There will 
be no more meetings of the Spa type, not even at Geneva. 
What the French wished to avoid was, apparently, direct 
intercourse between the Allied Prime Ministers and the 
German Ministers, with the incalculable personality of 
Mr. Lloyd George dominating the scene. There, if we 
interpret the very cumbersome procedure agreed upon, 
they have succeeded. It will drag out over many months, 
and the Germans are not likely to know the worst 
authoritatively before the last date fixed by the Treaty, 
next May—ifsosoon. Four stages are defined. Firstly, 
Allied experts will meet at Geneva, hear the German 
delegates, and draw up a report. Secondly, a confer- 
ence of the Allied Ministers of Finance will meet at 
Geneva, Germans being present in a consultative 
capacity. Thirdly, the Reparations Commission will fix 
the amount of the indemnity. Fourthly, the Allied 
Premiers will fix the penalties to be exacted from Ger- 
many, if she fails to fulfil her obligations. ss 








THE worst feature of this decision is that the really 
vital decision falls to the Reparations Commission, on 
which the French interest predominates, and on which 
various hungry clients of France, notably Belgium and 
Poland, have voices. No one need expect from this body 
anything but an endorsement of the maximum French 
claims. The rights of the Premiers are by this pro- 
gramme limited to the duty of taking the coercive steps 
to enforce a debt assessed by a much less responsible 
body. The Reparations Commission is an ad hoc body, 
and its functions and outlook are necessarily limited. 
It cannot, in fixing the debt, take the more statesmanlike 
view of the general condition of Europe, of which some 
of the Premiers are, at least, capable. We should Lave 
some hope from a meeting at which Mr. Lloyd George 
and Signor Giolitti faced M. Leygues, but very little from 
the Reparations Commission. The Germans must, in 
any event, go on through the winter uncertain whether 
they will retain the Silesian coalfield and unable to guess 
what fresh burden will be added to their present load 
of bankruptcy. As usual, by some malign fate, the 
French work for Moscow, which prospers on the hopeless- 
ness of Europe. 


* * * 


THE unique feature of contemporary French politics 
is that while the Government seems, from the English 
standpoint, exacting, reactionary, and militarist, all the 
attacks upon it come from quarters which would drive 
it still further in these directions. Marshal Foch, in a 
startlingly outspoken interview in the “‘ Matin,’’ has 
now lent his name more openly than hitherto to the 
schools led by MM. Poincaré and Briand. He tells the 
story of his dealings with M. Clemenceau at the time 
of the conclusion of the armistice. There was evidently 
much purely personal friction. The Marshal believed 
that M. Clemenceau had been opposed to his nomination 
as Commander-in-Chief. He wanted to intervene in the 
drafting of the terms, but though he sent in a memor- 
andum, was told (on his own showing), with some rude- 
ness, to mind his own business. What he desired was 
apparently the permanent occupation or annexation of 
the Left Bank of the Rhine, whereas M. Clemenceau 
looked for security mainly to an Anglo-Franco-American 
alliance. Perhaps the most revealing of his stories is 
the anecdote that M. Clemenceau tried, unsuccessfully, 
to postpone the formal beginning of the armistice from 
eleven in the morning to four in the afternoon because 
he wished the booming of the guns in Px hake @ 
dramatic effect while he was speaking in the Chamber. 
Some hundreds or thousands of men still alive have to 
thank Marshal Foch for their survival, since he shortened 
the war by five hours. 


* * ¥ 


MEANWHILE, Marshal Foch continues to urge the 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley, and it is necessary that 
we should make up our minds what we are going to do 
if or when we face another coup like the occupation of 
Frankfort. France has still 827,000 men under arms. 
She does not require half that number for defensive 
purposes. But such a force puts Marshal Foch in a 
position to enforce his policy against the whole of 
Europe, including this country, if necessary. The 
refusal of the French and Belgian Governments to com- 
municate the terms of their treaty to the League of 
Nations emphasizes the gravity of the situation. Well- 
informed Belgians believe that Belgium has undertaken 
to support French policy in regard to the Left Bank of 
the Rhine and the Ruhr Valley in return for French 
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support for a forward policy in Holland. The situation 
is full of peril, and only a firm and consistent policy on 
the part of the British Government can avert a crisis. 
Unfortunately there is little hope of such a policy from 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


* * * 


Tue storm in the French Chamber on Monday over 
the interment of an “ unknown soldier”’ under the Arc 
de Triomphe has more significance than appeared on the 
surface. The conduct of the French Government in this 
matter is as clear an indication of its tendencies and the 
influences that control it as was the decision to postpo1e 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Republic 
to November 11th, and merge it in the celebration of the 
Armistice. It was originally proposed that the “ un- 
known soldier ’’should be given a State funeral in the 
Panthéon, but the reactionary and militarist Press 
immediately demanded the substitution of the Are de 
Triomphe. M. Léon Daudet revealed the reason of the 
demand on Monday when he declared that the Panthéon 
had been dishonored by Zola’s burial there. The 
Panthéon is, in fact, intimately associated with the his- 
tory of the Republic, and is a symbol of the Revolu- 
tion. The Arc de Triomphe, on the other hand, stands 
for Napoleonic militarism. Hence the opposition of the 
Socialists, on Monday, to this latest surrender of the 
Government to the Action Francaise and all that it 
represents. As usual, they were alone; the other 
“Republicans”’ in the Chamber followed M. Léon 
Daudet. The complete bankruptcy of bourgeois Repub- 
licanism in France is one of the most disquieting 
symptoms, for it may leave no alternative to reaction 
save through revolution. 


* * * 


As a party, the Liberal ‘‘ Coalies ’’ last year commit- 
ted themselves to a policy on anti-dumping, and for the 
moment they seem prepared to stick to it. This week 
they formally declared against the general policy of pro- 
tection, and for the opposing idea of free imports for the 
“essential commodities ’’ of British manufacture, while 
they held the Prime Minister to his definition of dump- 
ing as the “ export of foreign goods below the cost of 
production in their country of origin.’’ The result of 
the demonstration appears to be that there will be no 
Anti-Dumping Bill this session. This means that the 
great Coalitionist quarrel is postponed, but not averted, 
for the Protectionist party means business. The “ Post ”’ 
and the “Express’’ are both out for a real Anti- 
Dunping Bill, and if, as is now quite probable, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain goes to India, and is succeeded 
by Mr. Bonar Law at the Exchequer, the old 
Protectionist battle may be revived, and will, in time, 
give the coup de grdce to such British industries as the 
Government's wars and blockades, their taxes and 
embargoes, their controls and hoardings of supplies, 
have left standing. 


* * * 


THE arrest and imprisonment of Mrs. Annan 
Bryce remains one of the prime masterpieces of 
Ministerial trickery. In answer to the inquiries 
of Lords Parmoor and Buckmaster, Lord Crawford 
declared that she was arrested under Regulation 55 of 
the Defence of the Realm Act. That explanation 
supersedes the earlier announcement of the Irish Secretary 
that she was detained under the special powers relating 
to Ireland. But during the discussions of the War 
Emergency Laws (Continuance) Act last March, both the 
Attorney-General and Sir Ernest Pollock said again 
and again that the liberty of the subject was in no danger 





under regulations the application of which they declared 
no longer necessary. The date set (August 31st, 1920) 
for the expiration of these special powers, is clear proof 
that they were renewed under the distinct impression 
that they would soon prove obsolete. The accidental 
delay in the signing of the Turkish Treaty is used, that 
is to say, by the Attorney-General, to cover powers which 
he told the House were likely neither to endure nor 
again to be put into operation. This disgraceful evasion 
shows how much the Government care for the first safe- 
guards of public liberty. A convenient chance is used 
to take action which in any case breaks the spirit of 
the Constitution, and, as the clauses of the Act show, 
was assumed even by the Government to violate its 
letter. A meaner advantage has rarely been taken, even 
by the present law officers. 


* * * 


THE news, fragmentary as it is, leaves little doubt 
that the Turkish Nationalist Government of Anatolia 
is over-running the little Armenian Republic of Erivan 
with little resistance, and that Armenia will presently 
have to capitulate. What the Turks chiefly want is 
apparently to make contact with the Tartar Soviet 
Republic of Azerbaijan. One cannot ascertain what 
part Moscow has played in this affair. On the one hand 
it has armed and subsidized the Turks. On the other 
it did try at one moment to save the Armenians by 
offering its mediation for the drawing of frontiers and 
the settlement of disputes. Moscow probably realizes 
now, as London and Berlin have both realized at different 
times in the past, that one cannot as an ally control the 
Turks. The Armenians have been sacrificed by both 
sides in the war between Soviet Russia and the West. 
The Allies bade her look to them, promised to find a 
Mandatory to protect her, and turned her over to the 
powerless good offices of the League of Nations. Russia’s 
hands are not clean, but she at least had no obligations 
to Armenia as an ally, and Armenia had steadily rebuffed 
her overtures of friendship. This catastrophe is an 
incident in the Eastern war between Russia and the 
British Empire, which will continue, with other episodes 
as painful and disgraceful, until we follow the policy of 
peace. 


* * * 

THE new Insurance Act, which came into force last 
Monday, is being received in bad grace by the workers. 
There is a common reluctance to sign the official form 
applying for an unemployment book. So far, however, 
the boycott of the Act by the trade unions, which some 
Labor members threatened in the House, has not been 
reported. The Act applies to practically all wage- 
earners in receipt of less than £250 a year. But the 
domestic servant and the agriculturalist are excluded. 
Under the old Act about four millions were insured 
against unemployment, but the new Act covers twelve 
million workers, of whom about three-and-a-half millions 
are women. Of the weekly amount insuring any worker, 
roughly the employer contributes two-fifths, the worker 
two-fifths, and the State one-fifth. The benefit varies 
between 6s. for a girl and 15s. weekly fora man. But 
critics of the Act point out that though the employer 
may discharge a worker under no compulsion to give a 
reason for it, and the worker may go upon the fund, 
yet if the worker leave his or her employment under the 
stress of any difference, however great, the fund will 
be no protection. 


* * * 
WE are unavoidably compelled to hold over till next 


week Mr. Sherwell’s article on the temperance plébisctte 
in Scotland. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE “WAR” ON IRELAND. 


‘The Carbonari of the Romagna were greatly to 
blame for the regular system of assassination which they 
carried on—beginning a few years after Waterloo—not 
merely against spies, but against governors, soldiers, and 
police. . . . The rulers, at any rate, did not regard 
assassination as wrong in itself, for they employed it as 
readily as their opponents, who at least had the excuse 
that they possessed no other weapon.’”—G. M. 
Trevelyan (“ Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic,”’ 
p. 61). 

_“T began by explaining very frankly the state of 
opinion in England, as well as the United States, on 
the Italian question: that the popular sympathies were 
everywhere strongly in favor of the Italians: and that if 
another struggle should arise for the independence of 
Venetia, and especially if it were attended with 
slaughter of civilians, or sack of an unarmed com- 
munity, it would be very difficult for any Government 
in England to prevent the feeling of horror and resent- 
ment from assuming the form of material aid to the 
Italians. He frankly avowed that he did not 
justify everything that his Government had been doing 
of late in Italy. He hinted at the appointment 
of a Grand Duke with greater local powers. . He 
expressed an opinion that the great body of the popula- 
tion of Venetia were not so much disaffected towards the 
present order of things as was supposed: that the 
agitation against the Austrian Government was 
factitious. He alluded to the serious considera- 
tion of how far it would be wise in Austria to give up so 
powerful a strategic position. ; I said that the 
wisest course would be to give the full control of their 
future destinies to the population of Venetia; that a 
magnanimous policy was the best, and the only one 
becoming a great Empire: that it would besides be quite 
useless to attempt to bind the people of Venetia, for that 
the world was more and more inclined to recognize the 
rights of the people to choose their own mode of 
government.’’—Cobden’s Conversation with Metternich, 
January, 1860 (Morley’s ‘* Life,’’ 2-272). 

Ir was to be expected that Mr. Lloyd George would 
refuse Lord Hugh Cecil’s suggestion for an inquiry into 
the responsibility of the Government for reprisals. 
For it is an open secret that this policy was 
thrust by the Government, with the concurrence of 
some of its police officials, on an Executive that was 
reluctant to adopt it. It is not the choice of Dublin 
Castle; it is not the choice of General Macready, who, 
culpably and criminally weak in punishing reprisals, did 
not initiate or recommend them. It is the choice of a 
group of reckless men whose plan is to cow the spirit of 
Ireland and dragoon the towns and villages into accept- 
ing whatever arrangements the British Government 
chooses to impose upon them. Mr. Lloyd George’s view 
of this method of barbarism slipped out in his anger 
when a Member of Parliament referred to the killing of 
a pregnant woman with a child at her breast. He said 
this sort of “‘ accident ’’ was bound to happen in time of 
“war.’’ He amplified his apology at the Guildhall 
in language which almost literally recalled the 
apology made by Germans for similar accidents in 
Belgium. And as he envisages the relations between 
England and Ireland in this aspect, he is prepared to 
resort to all the measures that a Government con- 
spicuously free from scruple, bound by none of the 
conventions of civilized warfare, will employ against a 
tiresome and obstinate enemy. For our part we incline 
to the view that the policy of licensing men in uniform to 
kill and burn will be superseded by a more deliberate 
and methodical system of terrorism. The danger that 
Abercromby prophesied in 1797 already looms before 
the minds of soldiers, and there will be a strong demand 
that the discipline of the Army shall no longer be 
sacrified to the political designs of Ministers. The 
Government may well accept this view, and proceed to 
place reprisals on a more definite basis. The nation having 





been horrified by Balbriggan and the recognition of the 
right of the individual constable to murder, will, it is 
believed, be so glad to escape from this spectacle of 
Turkish indiscipline that it will welcome frightfulness in 
a more respectable dress, even if its blows are more crush- 
ing. An economic blockade will look less horrible as a 
spectacle; as a means of pressure it will be wider and 
more terrible in its sweep. Unless the Government can 
be compelled to change its policy this, we fear, will be 
the next phase of our war with Ireland. There will still 
be deeds of violence. But they will be carried out by 
order, perhaps on a larger scale, and there will be the 
silent and ruthless process of a Government-made 
famine. 

What is the cause of this war? For what are we 
engaged in this fierce quarrel with a people that lives at 
our door, and forms a considerable element in our Army 
and in the population of every British colony and every 
British town? The quarrel between Ireland and the 
British Government is not over murder ; it did not begin 
with murder; it would not cease if murder ceased 
to-morrow. In the course of the two years 1917 and 1918 
one single policeman was murdered. In those same two 
years there were 1,500 political arrests; fairs, markets, 
and other gatherings of unarmed men and women were 
broken up by violence, and the great majority of the men 
returned to Parliament by Irish constituencies were 
arrested or pursued by the Government. Assassination 
was common in Italy in the ’forties, but nobody would 
pretend that the quarrel between Italians and Austrians, 
or between Italians and the Papal Government, was over 
murder. 

Of this there is a simple test. We are recruiting 
Black-and-Tans from demobilized English officers; we 
pour soldiers and munitions into Ireland. For 
what purpose? In the great agitations of the 
past British Governments used coercion freely and 
recklessly, but there was always some Irish interest 
involved. To-day these troops are in Ireland for British 
interests and nothing else; they defend British power 
and nothing else. Nobody will argue that we police Cork, 
or dragoon Limerick, or burn Mallow, or send armed 
bands of men to shoot recklessly at peasants working in 
the fields of Galway, in order to defend the liberties of 
Ulster, or the property of landlords, or the rights of Pro- 
testants. If these forces were withdrawn, there would be 
not an increase of crime, but an era of peace. It is not 
the Protestants or the landlords of Ireland who are 
threatened by Sinn Fein. The men who wanted police 
protection in the days of the Land League are crying out 
for the British Government to withdraw its police to-day. 
Constables are not assassinated because they defend one 
set of Irishmen from another, or because they defend 
Irish property, or because they stand for one side in an 
Irish quarrel. They are assassinated because they repre- 
sent a foreign Government which refuses to meet the 
wishes of the Irish people. Assassination is in Ireland 
what it was in Italy or Transylvania or Poland or 
Belgium. To say this is not to justify assassination. Most 
Englishmen would agree with Mr. Trevelyan in utterly 
condemning the assassinations of the Carbonari. But 
until this is understood, Englishmen will not understand 
the enormity of the crime they are committing against 
the people of Ireland in punishing a whole people for its 
political ideals, nor realize the intensity of the hatred 
our conduct is excitng in every country in the world. 

One by one the great Empires of Central and 
Eastern Europe have disappeared. What was their 
common character? It was the refusal to treat with 
their subject peoples on a basis of equal rights. Does 
anybody think now that the history of Austria or Prussia 
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or Russia would have been less happy or less glorious 
if their statesmen had recognized the truth of Cobden’s 
warning that ‘‘a magnanimous policy was the best and 
the only one becoming a great Empire’’? The British 
Government, the last great political system embracing 
different peoples, is deliberately copying and improving 
on their example. Cobden told Metternich how his 
quarrel with Venetia looked to Englishmen in 1860. 
How does our quarrel with Ireland look to Europe? 
Take any incident in that quarrel. A boy of 18, a 
medical student, is hung because he was one of a group 
of Irishmen who fought with a body of English soldiers 
in a street battle, in which an English soldier was fatally 
wounded. Before he is hung he makes an affidavit—he 
a Catholic going to his death under most solemn circum- 
stances—accusing an officer of torturing him in order to 
compel him to give information. The Irish Secretary 
never confronts him with the officer ; he is hung, and the 
officers are asked, not apparently on oath, whether he 
was tortured. The Englishman says ‘‘ Is it not right 
that English soldiers should be protected; the soldier 
who died was also a boy, and why should this Irish rebel’s 
charges against an English officer be considered worthy 
of inquiry?’’ The foreigner says what we should say if 
the incident had happened in Poland or in the Italy of 
the forties and fifties. We should have said ‘‘ What is 
the government of a country in which a student takes up 
arms, in which an army of occupation tries to hold down 
a people, and what is the sense of justice or responsibility 
of a Minister who gives no hearing to a solemn accusation 
made by a man on the point of death?’’ The soldier’s 
word islaw. The Irish cause which looks to our Ministers 
as the Italian cause looked to Metternich, looks to 
Europe as a cause which produces men who have the 
resolution of the Lord Mayor of Cork and boys who have 
the heroism of Kevin Barry. Every act of reprisal makes 
the conduct of the Government look more and more 
odious. When foreigners see that men who are sincere 
well-wishers to the British Government, men who have 
supported its interests and claims in Ireland, who have 
fought in its armies and its navies, appeal in vain to the 
British Government to relax its inexorable grasp and to 
come into the field and even to discuss the terms on 
which the two peoples can live in unity and under 
a rule of freedom, is it not apparent that there 
is nothing to distinguish the Imperialism of Great 
Britain from the Imperialism that tempted the other 
great Empires of Europe to their ruin? 


There are two courses open to the British 
people. We can treat with the people of Ireland 
or we can make war on them. We can choose 


the policy of justice or we can choose the policy 
of violence. Either policy demands a sacrifice. The 
first demands the sacrifice of the pride of a Govern- 
ment ; the second the final loss of our character in the 
eyes of the world. The world is more and more inclined 
to recognize the right of a nation to choose its own mode 
of Government. The British Government is prepared 
to use fire, sword, and famine at its very doors rather 
than concede it, or even discuss it with the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people. 





EGYPT AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 


Waat is a Protectorate? The question lies at the root 
of the Egyptian problem, but it also affects, though 
another terminology may be used, our dealings with 
Persia, and even with India and Ireland. Primarily, 
the word means what its etymology conveys. One 
begins by “‘ protecting’’ a weak country against the 
greed or hostility, real or supposed, of otner Powers. 





One does no less for an ally, but the word conveys none 
the less a suggestion of patronage and inferiority. France 
did not ‘‘ protect ’’ Russia, nor Russia France, in the 
old days; they promised mutual aid. Again, it is 
rarely from pure philanthropy that one ‘‘ protects.”’ 
The weaker country has something of value, be it only 
a railway or a canal, which others may covet. It rarely 
happens in practice that one protects by merely promis- 
ing defence in case of need. The danger is, somehow, 
found to be so imminent and so constant, that some 
measure of military occupation is usually found to be 
necessary. One cannot easily protect a bankrupt or a 
disorderly anarchist. Other Powers might justly urge 
that you were perpetuating a nuisaiice. Hence it 
ordinarily happens that one proceeds to habitual inter- 
ference in the affairs of one’s protégé, or even to direct 
administration. Thus the idea of a protectorate, which 
begins as a one-sided and patronizing alliance, evolves 
through exploitation, occupation, and intervention, into 
something very like annexation. 

The alarm and indignation which Egyptians felt 
when this slippery and undefined word was used to 
describe our relation to them was altogether intelligible. 
The war for nationality seemed to have fixed a foreign 
yoke about their necks, and the Treaty with Turkey 
actually required their former Suzerain to recognize the 
new status. The method which Lord Milner has followed 
in his enlightened efforts to solve the Egyptian problem 
has been to define in the outline of a future Treaty 
the exact sense in which the British Empire does propose 
to ‘‘ protect’? Egypt. The root meaning of the word 
is retained, for we enter into a permanent alliance. 
Again, we desire, more for our own sake than hers, to 
‘‘ protect ’’ the Canal, and for this specific purpose a 
strictly limited military occupation is retained, or rather 
the right to keep a limited garrison in some definite 
place or places for purely strategic reasons. The inde- 
pendence of Egypt is recognized, and that involves 
representation as a Sovereign State abroad, but subject 
to the understanding that Egypt will conduct her foreign 
policy in the spirit of the alliance. There remains a 
survival of the old tutelage in the provisions for 
British control over the service of the debt and over 
legislation affecting foreigners, and the special dignity 
reserved for the British representative, while the status 
of the Sudan is made to correspond to the actual fact that 
it has been for twenty yeais as much a part of the British 
Empire as any African ‘‘colony.’’ Subject to these 
reservations, which, if they are honestly inter- 
preted, are compatible with the internal national 
life of Egypt, she will in fact achieve the reality of self- 
government with the dignity of independence. The 
system of ‘‘ advice’ and control which has under a thin 
disguise amounted in fact to the direct administration 
of Egypt by a British Civil Service, disappears com- 
pletely. The Egyptian Ministry, hitherto the tool of 
our control, will be in future the responsible servant of 
an Egyptian Assembly. Jt is an enormous and a very 
sudden advance, and had it but come earlier in our 
dealings with Egyptian nationalism would have deserved 
to rank as an act of Liberal statesmanship after Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ireatment of South 
Africa. The Egyptians with their unwarlike popula- 
tion and their flat, indefensible country were so little 
able to resist us effectually, that the concession has even 
an element of spontaneity. 

Unhappily a serious and possibly an irreparable 
breach in the negotiations has occurred. Zaghloul Pasha 
has left for Paris. The Milner draft has not passed 
the Cabinet, and our Imperialists have freely used 
their resources of opposition. The terms are somewhat 
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elastic, and if the military party were to insist, for 
example, in the spirit of the “ Morning Post,’’ that the 
Canal can be best defended not in the Canal zone itself, 
but (say) by placing a garrison in Cairo, the whole spirit 
of the settlement would be falsified. We cannot imagine 
that this is contemplated. But the main difficulty is, 
apparently, that the Egyptians desire a formal and 
verbal renouncement of the “ protectorate.” For our 
part, we dislike and dread the word, and wish that it 
had never been used. We should not hesitate to drop it 
by an official declaration. None the less, if this outline 
of a Treaty is faithfully filled in, and loyally observed, 
it seems to us that the danger latent in the vagueness of 
a “‘ protectorate’ has almost disappeared. The fact, in a 
limited sense, survives, and the gain derived from Lord 
Milner’s negotiations is that the extent to which it does 
survive has been precisely defined. We can understand 
the fear of the Egyptians, that unless the word is 
repudiated, a day may come when some rash soldier or 
pro-consul will recur to it, and argue that the old powers 
of unlimited military and political interference remain 
in this pregnant word. In one way or another that fear, 
reasonable as it is, must be removed. Either by a bind- 
ing declaration outside the Treaty, or, better still, in the 
preamble to the Treaty, some unambiguous form of 
words must be used, which makes it clear that our rights 
of interference in Egypt are confined to those specified in 
the Treaty, and may not be exceeded on some vague plea 
that a protector has also general powers by virtue of 
its responsibility in that capacity. If the Cabinet refuses 
to make this clear, the responsibility of wrecking a 
promising settlement will lie at its door. 

The lack of any consistency or unity in our Imperial 
policy is painfully evident in our dealings with the 
Middle East. At the very moment when Lord Milner 
seems on the point of guiding us to a settlement with 
Egypt, Lord Curzon and Mr. Churchill are wrecking 
Mr. Montagu’s work in India by their unmeasured 
ambitions in Persia and Mesopotamia. The case against 
their policies accumulates from many sides. They are 
destroying the future of Persian nationality, partly for 
strategic reasons, partly in the interests of oil, and basing 
themselves inevitably, in their opposition to the Persian 
people, upon the grandees of that country, perhaps the 
most corrupt and oppressive landed caste in all the East. 
The result will be, of course, that the popular elements 
in Persia will look to Soviet Russia for liberation. In 
Mesopotamia they are forcing our unwelcome rule upon 
the tribes by a cruel use of all the scientific devilries of 
modern warfare. The waste and the reckless extrava- 
gance of this policy of megalomania would alone justify 
the strongest opposition from the standpoint of the 
British taxpayer. We cannot afford such adventures, 
even if they were as politic, liberal, and humane, as they 
are the reverse. The two follies are closely intercon- 
nected. The strategic plan is a unity. One cannot hold 
Persia securely unless one also controls the far Meso- 
potamian interior, nor would British dominion in 
Mesopotamia be secure, unless its flank in Persia were 
protected. We are thus committed, and quite logically 
committed, to an extension of our Eastern Empire from 
the frontiers of India into Kurdistan and the edges of 
the Syrian and Arabian deserts. Ludendorff told an 
incredulous world that he went through the Great War 
without thinking a Napoleonic thought. Mr. Churchill 
is not so modest. 

Of all the three lines of objection to this Persian- 
Mesopotamian folly, that which arises from the very 
delicate prospects of a peaceful evolution in India is 
perhaps the gravest of all. Indians were bound to look 
with displeasure, and even with anger, on this post-war 
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development of Imperialism. To Moslems it is a sort 
of sacrilege against the Caliphate, and Hindoos have 
enough concern for Oriental civilization and liberty, to 
feel that the destruction of the last independent Eastern 
Powers is also their concern. They were already uniting 
in a passionate movement of opposition, before the Esher 
Report brought the last provocation. They have now to 
face the prospect that the instrument to be used in a 
policy of subjugation which they abhor, will be the 
Indian Army, withdrawn from any Indian control, even 
from that of the Anglo-Indian command, and placed at 
the disposal of the Imperial Staff. There is no excuse 
for a failure to comprehend Indian feeling. Let those 
who will not listen to the indignation of Mr. Gandhi 
and the “ extremists,’’ weigh the measured but out- 
spoken protests of the Aga Khan, most moderate and 
loyal of the moderates. A policy which offends the Aga 
Khan and outrages Mr. Gandhi is, in plain words, a 
device for creating an Indian Sinn Fein. One need not 
stop to speculate how far the movement for ‘“‘ non- 
co-operation ’’ will succeed in winning general support. 
Sinn Fein grew slowly, and was at first a much smaller 
and more negligible minority than Mr. Gandhi com- 
mands to-day. The point is rather that in an 
atmosphere so troubled, Mr. Montagu’s reforms cannot 
hope for success. On their own merits they had every 
prospect of acceptance by all but the outermost Left 
Flank of the Nationalist movement. It is our Turkish 
policy, and above all the challenge of this Esher Report, 
which has changed the outlook. Sooner or later we must 
face the question of principle. We cannot long with- 
hold from India and Ireland what we are ready to grant 
to Egypt. In the meantime we shall wreck the peace 
of the East and may easily wreck the Empire, if we 
insist on using an Indian Army to promote the intract- 
able Jingoism, the fixed megalomania, of Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Curzon. 





THE VITAL QUESTION FOR THE LEAGUE. 


Tue Assembly of the League of Nations holds the first 
session of its existence on Monday at Geneva. 
Enthusiasts have idealized and cynics belittled it, and 
the expectations of both are likely to be disappointed. 
The one class has under-estimated the limitations of the 
League, the other its moral and material power. If the 
forthcoming meetings are to be fairly judged, certain 
factors governing their activity must be appreciated. 

The first, that the League is as yet a mere 
fragment, and can be no more while countries like 
America and Germany and Russia stand outside it, is 
obvious enough. The second, that the League, though 
its constitution has existed on paper for a year and a 
half, came into actual being less than ten months ago 
and has never yet convoked its full membership in 
session, is apt to be forgotten. Much more fundamental, 
and much more often ignored, is the limitation imposed 
by the fact that the League of Nations is not, and has 
never claimed to be, of the nature of a super-State. 
“Let us proceed at once to discard the idea of a super- 
State,’’ wrote General Smuts, in the monograph on 
which the Covenant of the League was largely based. 
‘““No new super-sovereign is wanted in the new world 
now arising. States will here be controlled not by com- 
pulsion from above, but by consent from below. Govern- 
ment by consent of the governed is our formula.”’ 

The League cannot, if it would, take the vision of 
the idealist and impose it on the world as a programme. 
The day may come when the Assembly will be a legisla- 
tive body determining within prescribed limits the policy 
of its constituent nations, but that day is not in sight 
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yet. What will assemble at Geneva next week is a 
council of some forty nations bound by treaty so to meet 
at stated intervals, to deliberate on matters affecting the 
external life of nations and their relation with one 
another, and to follow within a certain narrow and 
rigidly prescribed sphere policies already laid down in 
these treaties. They are pledged, for example, to ex- 
change full and frank information on their armaments; 
not to exceed a standard of armaments recommended by 
the Council of the League when once they have con- 
sented to accept its recommendation; to defend one 
another against external attack ; to resort to arbitration 
or conciliation before taking up arms; to unite their 
force against a member disregarding its obligations under 
these heads; to register all treaties and international 
understandings on which they have entered; and to 
abrogate all existing treaties inconsistent with the terms 
of the Covenant. 

Apart from those obligations, almost all bearing on 
the situation created by an immediate menace of war, 
the members of the League of Nations have their hands 
free. They are meeting in Assembly at Geneva not to 
legislate as a world-parliament, convenient though that 
imaginative expression may be, but to attain agreement 
by consent, reached by the path of frank discussion, on 
certain matters vital to all members alike. It is by the 
success or failure of its appeal to reason and moral force 
that the Assembly will stand or fall. It must build up 
its prestige not by the formulation of a series of vetoes 
which, even though accepted in name, would inevitably 
be repudiated in act, but by the development of co-opera- 
tive international action in fields which, ‘nconsiderable 
though each may be in area, cover in the aggregate a 
large part of the life of individuals and itions. The 
work of the Court of International Justice, the Inter- 
national Health Organization, the International 'abor 
Office, the International Transit Commission, will be so 
many standing advertisements of the existence and tne 
efficacy of the League, particularly if the headqua~cers of 
each is fixed, as it should be, at Geneva, to »mphasize 
its relation to the comprehensive body of which it forms 
a part. The proposal to establish the Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague instead of in Switzeriand 
stands self-condemned. 

If appeals to reason and moral force in the affairs of 
nations seem matter for scoifing, the experience of the 
Council of the League in its ten months of existence is 
at least a partial reply. The Council has met with 
serious rebuffs. But it has achieved some successes, and 
its report to the Assembly next week will form a notable 
record of necessary work, compassable only by an inter- 
national standing committee with wide terms of refer- 
ence, and effected through the recognition by individual 
nations of their obligations as members of an inter- 
national society. 

The Assembly will have one immeasurable advan- 
tage over the Council, in that it represents forty nations 
instead of eight, and that all its proceedings (apart from 
matters referred to committees for subsequent report) 
will be public. Few of the leading statesmen of the 
world will be continuously present. That is profoundly 
to be regretted, though it has to be recognized that the 
length of the meetings creates a difficulty for 
men immersed in legislative and administrative work at 
home. But of men of the second rank, including several 
who are or have been Prime Ministers or Foreign 
Secretaries of their respective countries, there will be no 
lack. Among the former class will be Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Balfour, M. Viviani, M. Venizelos, and M. Brant- 
ing; among the latter Signor Tittoni, M. Hymans, 
Viscount Ishii, and the Marquis de Lema, To them 





must be added men of the type of Lord Robert Cecil and 
Dr. Nansen. Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor M. Veni- 
zelos can attend the whole conference, but it is under- 
stood that both hope to be at part of the sessions. 

The public discussion by men of that calibre of the 
questions already on the agenda may reasonably 
be expected to have its influence on opinion throughout 
the world, and it is to the opinion of the world 
that the League must look ultimately to arm it both 
with moral force and with material sanctions. There seems 
little danger that the debates will be merely in the air. 
Problems concrete and urgent have to be faced, foremost 
among them the execution of the clauses of the Covenant 
bearing on disarmament. Here the Assembly finds the 
ground well prepared. The Council has set up a strong 
commission of naval and military advisers, and has 
declared publicly that means must be found of suppress- 
ing the manufacture and use of one weapon in particular 
—poison-gas—which our own War Office is now busily 
preparing for use on a sufficiently enamored world. The 
Financial Conference called at Brussels by the League 
has urged in the strongest language the necessity of 
““ securing a general and agreed reduction of the crush- 
ing burden which, on their existing scale, armaments 
still impose on the impoverished peoples of the world,”’ 
and has appealed specifically to the Assembly to take 
energetic action to that end. It therefore comes into 
immediate contact with the activities of the British War 
Office. In turn those activities are a reply to what 
America is doing in the same field-—a challenge the 
League cannot ignore. 

Important as other items on the agenda of the 
Assembly are, the question of the admission of new States 
overshadows almost all of them. That America will 
suddenly turn from her insistent isolation now 
that her election is over is too much to look for. 
Signs of change are indeed evident, but no question of 
her relation to the League is likely to arise formally at 
this Assembly. The same is true, for other reasons, of 
Russia. Germany, therefore, remains the vital question. 
The present position appears to be that she will not 
apply unless there is reasonable assurance of her candi- 
dature being approved. That assurance could practically 
be given by one country alone—Great Britain—for it is 
certain that if the weight of British influence were thrown 
on Germany’s side the opposition would be confined to 
a handful of States, of which France, Poland, and 
possibly Roumania, are the only certainties. Some 
features in Mr. George’s recent policy towards Germany 
suggest that he would cast the British vote, if occasion 
arose, in Germany’s favor. But not only has there been 
no public statement to that effect, but even the Dominion 
delegates seem to be unaware of what the Prime Minister 
intends. Many elements are required to assure the 
success of the forthcoming Assembly. The most indis- 


.pensable of all is a frank and ungrudging recognition 


of the right and title of Germany to become a member 
of the League whenever she cares to apply. 





anal 





“ MURDER BY THE THROAT.’’—Mr. Lloyd George. 
Tue well-known correspondent whose weekly diary we 
have published writes this week as follows :— 

October 18th.—By the sea. All quiet here. The 
police were being moved away from this and other out- 
lying stations when we came. I heard shots, and asked 
what they were. “The Black-and-Tans that are firing. 
If they get drunk they’ll burn the whole place to-night.”’ 
However, they left without doing any harm. 

October 21st.—The police barrack was burned in 
the night. The walls stand, and are smoking; the roof 
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has fallen in. A mercy they were empty. “Five men 
that came in the evening did it, and went away in a 
motor.’’ This evening “ the Black-and-Tans have come, 
sixteen of them.’’ Children echoing what they hear say, 
“There won’t be any burnings until night.’’ But the 
lorries went away before nightfall, and all is quiet. 
October 24th.—At church (a congregation of five). 
A strange Litany was given. I was handed a copy. I 
tried to join, but was vexed because it was so manifest 
the sins set out, “ reckless passions, crime and murder, 
ignorance and superstition,’’ were those kept set up in 
type to be applied to Ireland, that it seemed almost an 


exoneration of “those appointed for the Government of | 


the Land.’’ A new prayer, also for the protection 
“with Thy Fatherly care’’ of “ our soldiers and police- 
men and all others entrusted with the maintenance of 
good order.’’ We had already said the usual prayer 
that the Lord Lieutenant may “wield the sword com- 
mitted to his hand according to Thy blessed will and 
word.’’ Before Disestablishment we used to pray that 
he might use that sword “ for the maintenance of the 
true religion established among us’’; but that crusade 
has been abandoned. 


I am reading again Trevelyan’s “ Defence of the | 


Roman Republic.’’ Many a praise of Italy’s fighters 
and martyrs would stand as justly for ours, “men who 


would have been called to make her laws and lead | 


her armies and write her songs and history when her day 
came, but that they judged it necessary to die here in 
order that her day should come.’’ I am daily saying the 
prayers for the Visitation of the Sick to Him “with 
whom do live the spirits of just men made perfect after 
they are delivered from their earthly prison.” 

October 30th.—Quiet days.... Yesterday 
“Punch’’ had a caricature of “The Irish Volunteer 
Army ’’—that degraded type that helped bitterness in 
the Land League War and before. I felt the Lord 
Mayor has not given his life in vain if even to contradict 
that, for his portrait also must be in some of this week’s 
papers. It is, they say, in all the American ones. 

November 3rd.—A letter says: “ A young woman 
was shot at Kiltartan yesterday from a lorry of passing 


military ; it sounds dreadful. They are very careless 
with guns.’’ No papers have come. Then E told 
me it was M——— Q-——’s young wife who had been shot 
dead, with her child in her arms. . . . 

November 5th.—J-—-—, who had been two nights at 
the wake-house, says the little children said: ‘‘ Mamma’s 
asleep!’’ ‘‘ You could take up the three little children 
together in your arms.’’ And there was another coming. 
G——, living on that road, has been complaining—they 
have been firing constantly as they pass; his sick 
daughter cannot sleep. The letter adds :— 





‘‘The priest had never preached a better sermon 
before the war than he did on Sunday at Kiltartan, 
praising the young men of the parish for not having 
joined in any of the attacks in other parts on policemen, 
and begging them to keep patience. The police came 
down the road in the evening, and they said they were 
thankful to him.’’ 

And again :— 

“ Monday was a Holy Day, All Saints Day. 
M had gone to Gort. They were so happy they 
had just got in the harvest and had dug the potatoes 
and threshed the corn and were ready for the winter. 
She was out at the gate watching for him to come back. 
The lorries passed and shots were fired; the maid ran 
out and found her lying there. ‘Oh, I’m shot!’ 
she said. The whole place was splashed with blood 
like a butcher’s shop. D, that went for the doctors, 
had pellets put in him. They fired at D’s house 
as they passed and killed some fowls, and they broke a 
window firing at C’s house. She lived a few hours in 
terrible pain. She said to the priest she had been shot 
by the police. It is strange that she had said a few 
days before to her husband that she dreamed she was 
shot by Black and Tans.”’ 


“My God! 
writes. 

The lorries had come from Galway, and, going back 
from Gort, had fired even in the street “so that the 
houses shook.’” “An ambush! How could they be 
afraid of an ambush? Not a wood or any shelter near. 
A big open country like that!” 

A neighbor who had seen the lorries pass, and heard 
the shots, said at the inquiry that she could not tell what 
men were in the cars, but that the flag that was on them 
was the Union Jack... . 





It is too cruel!’’ her young husband 








A SOVIET IN SESSION. 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


I was lucky during my stay in Vladimir (accent on the | 


second syllable) to find the provincial Soviet in session. 
The little town, with its forty thousand inhabitants, 
some 120 miles due east of Moscow, is like many another 
capital of a “ gubernia’’ (province) in Central Russia. 
I used to fancy that it might have been the model for 
Gogol’s country town in the “ Inspector-General ’’—the 
place from which you might drive for three years, and 
never reach a frontier. Nature, however, had made it 
more picturesque than most Russian towns, for in this 
land of endless plains, it stood on a low ridge of hills. 
Below it wound the gleaming, serpentine stream of the 
river Klyasma, and from the height one saw the endless 
Central Russian forest stretching to the horizon, its green 
dimmed by the menacing pall of smoke from the incessant 
fires. 

Vladimir, moreover, had a past. 1ts two cathedrals 
dated from the twelfth century, and one of them, an odd 
square building, covered with fantastic reliefs of birds, 
beasts, saints, and their creator, is familiar to students of 


architecture. At one end of its long main street stands 


| 





the ‘‘ Golden Gate,’’ a triumphal arch built by local 
princes before there was a Tsar in Moscow. 

The revolution had changed little in its outer aspect. 
Most of the shops, indeed, were closed, though tantalizing 
advertisements still promised the non-existent goloshes 
or hats. The few Soviet Stores were generally ‘‘ sold 
out ’’ and deserted before mid-day. The uneven streets 
were comparatively clean. Two motor cars existed in the 
whole province—there had been none before the war— 
and all the horses shied at them, so primitive is this place. 
The electric light blazed in the streets for three hours 
after nightfall—a luxury unknown in Moscow. The 
usual efforts of Communist propaganda—posters in color, 
posters in print, and clever stencilled drawings, imprinted 
in black on the white-washed walls—formed your mind 
for you, as you walked, by their reiterated suggestion. 
The little town was monotonously orderly, puritanical, 


and quiet. In my two weeks’ stay I never saw a drunken 


man, a prostitute, or a game of cards. I neither witnessed 
nor heard of a single act of violence or roughness. A 
very few armed militiamen patrolled the streets, but I 
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never heard a shot, and in a conspicuous place there stood 
a letter-box specially set apart and labelled for ‘‘ Com- 
plaints against the Militia.’’ I used to wonder in this 
‘* Bolshevik chaos’’ what order looks like in Cork or 
Galway. 

The Soviet met, at least thrice a year, in a big, 
classical building which had been the Nobles’ Club. One 
could imagine the brilliant balls of the old régime. 
To-day the place has become a “‘ district club,’’ and 
hundreds of serious, well-behaved, working-class youths, 
including soldiers, throng it every evening to hear 
lectures, or to listen to good concerts of classical or 
Russian music. The gilded chairs of the big assembly 
hall were a little dingy, and in a heavy frame, surmounted 
by an Imperial eagle shrouded in red, a poor portrait of 
Lenin in oils had replaced what doubtless was an equally 
poor portrait of Tsar Nicholas. Much, no doubt, had 
been lost in elegance and the surface refinements of 
manner. But I doubt if anything is lost to civilization. 
By all accounts the nobles dined well, danced well, and 
played high in this club, but it is not recorded that they 


listened to lectures on history or economics. The outer 
aspect of the Soviet was rather sombre. There was a 
group of half-a-dozen women members from textile 


factories. All the rest were obviously workmen or 
peasants, big men, roughly dressed, and I think the only 
‘* intellectuals’? among them were one or two village 
teachers. 

There the history of this revolution was made 
visible. In its first months the “‘ intellectuals’’ had 
combated it with an organized boycott. Their passive 
resistance was gradually broken. For nearly two years 
they had endured what was at best a suspicious tolerance. 
It was only towards the end of 1919 that the word of 
order came from the centre for a sort of reconciliation. 
Their food ration had been raised and their opportuni- 
ties of service increased. Many of them have responded 
in loyal and devoted work. The class-cleavage, however, 
remains. They are not trusted by the workmen. They 
are not welcomed in the governing Communist Party. 
They are rarely elected to the Soviets. They are still 
only the employees of the dominant proletariat. 

The Vladimir Soviet, like every other, contained an 
overwhelming majority of Communists (Bolsheviks). 
There were no Mensheviks who sat under that name. 
A tiny opposition, very loyal and discreet, perhaps ten 
per cent. of the whole body, sheltered under the ‘‘ non- 
party ’’ label. There is much discussion among advanced 
circles in the West as to the relative merits of an occu- 
pational as opposed to a territorial franchise. The 
question has its theoretical interest, but there is little 
light on it to be derived from Russian practice. The 
plain historic fact is that the Soviet was evolved as a 
fighting organization, well adapted to conduct a general 
strike. It remains in being as an organ of the Com- 
munist dictatorship. To waste time in discussing it as 
a representative system would be either foolish or dis- 
honest. Under a dictatorship which denies, even to the 
tolerated Menshevik opposition, the indispensable oppor- 
tunities of propaganda through the Press and public 
meeting, no system of representation can work as such. 
By one expedient or another, the opposition is kept 
within insignificant dimensions, and the Soviet ‘‘ repre- 
sents’’ only the Communist Party. No Russian 
Bolshevik would dispute or resent that plain statement 
of fact. It is the non-Russian propagandists who 
obscure the truth. None the less, it is possible that 
even under free and equal conditions the Communists, 
unless food at the moment were specially scarce, could 
secure a majority in Vladimir. They polled in this 
province 55 per cent. of the votes in the ‘‘ democratic ”’ 


elections for the Constituent Assembly in 1917—as, 
indeed, they did throughout Central Russia. They 
have, since then, increased their influence among the 
younger generation. 

The debates, given the somewhat artificial origin 
of the Soviet as a body virtually nominated by the 
Communist Party, surprised me agreeably by their 
vigor and spirit. Of politics in our Western sense of 
the word one heard little. Some hours were occupied 
by a very long report on the Polish War, the London 
negotiations, and the economic prospects of the Republic 
by a member of the Central Administration, Comrade 
Larin, sent down from Moscow, according to custom, 
for this purpose. The main business consisted in the 
discussion of the reports which each of the heads of de- 
partments of the Vladimir Government made upon his 
own exercise of responsibility. Each report dealt both 
with the achievements in the past and the plans for the 
future, with much precise detail and full statistics. The 
Soviet listened very quietly and attentively: there was 
little applause, and no interruption, and many of the 
delegates took copious notes, in order to be able to report 
to the county or district (uyezd and volost) councils which 
had elected them to the provincial (gubernia) Soviet. 
Most of them were men themselves actively engaged, in 
some smaller field, in the work of administration. 
Politics mean in Russia to-day mainly the handling of 
material things, and most of the discussion turned in 
a businesslike way on the building of bridges or schools, 
the making of agricultural machines, the reorganiza- 
tion of factories, and the supply of essential goods. I 
found peasants and workmen much easier to understand 
than “intellectuals,’’ and got a fair idea of some of 
their speeches. Many of them were sharply critical 
of the administration, and the hardest hitting came 
from the Communists. It is a complete mistake to 
suppose that Party discipline forbids a critical attitude. 
The hottest attack was loudly applauded, and, by a vote 
of the Soviet, the time allotted to this speaker was 
extended from five, minutes to twenty-five. He urged 
that “ we should not drop into a lazy way of blaming the 
blockade and the war for everything,’’ and that more 
bridges and schools could have been built, if peasant 
labor had been called up for the purpose. The 
‘‘ Minister ’’ (to give him that Western name) retorted 
hotly, whereupon a peasant made a delightfully naive, 
but sensible and soothing speech on the text ‘‘ We are 
teaching ourselves how to rule.’’ <A teacher followed 
with a much-applauded plea for more schools, and an 
argument that the peasants are so eager for education 
that they would gladly have obeyed a summons to build 
them. 

The ‘‘ Minister’s’’ answer was a little irrelevant, 
but deeply interesting. No less than 3,000 men had 
been embodied in early spring in the Vladimir Govern- 
ment for the sole purpose of building. Every one of 
them had had to be sent to the Polish front. The best 
speaker in point of form was a peasant, a non- 
Communist, who evidently had a real literary gift: he 
spoke slowly, forming his phrases carefully, and giving 
to them an original and slightly poetical turn. He 
was pleading for more scientific agriculture—‘‘ war is 
the negation of civilization, and yet it had taught us 
much, for some of us as prisoners had seen in Germany 
how the Prussians get rich crops from sandy soil even 
poorer than ours.’’ A Communist answered him that 
individual peasant cultivation is hopeless: ‘‘ the peasants 
look on the Soviet instructors as anti-Christs ’’: the only 
hope is to develop the communa! farms. 

The practical importance of this Soviet meeting 
seemed to me slight. The criticism was never pushed 
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to the point of a vote, though it must have given useful 
indications to the The time allotted to 
important points of detail was inadequate, even less in 
the way of real] control over administration was attained 


‘* Ministers.’’ 


than in our own Parliamentary debates. Educative, 
however, these meetings doubtless were; the delegates, 
self-taught, and all of them without 
experience of administration or of public speaking before 


, 


most of them 
1917, were slowly ‘‘ teaching themselves how to rule.’ 
The relatively reassuring fact to me was that the Com- 
munist Party, even in the provinces, evidently admits 
various tendencies and critical groups. The real act of 
government is performed, usually once a year, when the 
Communist Party decides whom it will nominate for the 
all-important “ Ministerial ’’ posts at the heads of the 
several Departments. 
‘* Minister ”’ 


To judge from these debates a 
who had shown himself inefficient would 
probably be replaced. 

In the intervals of the debates I found the individual 
delegates eager to talk about their work. 
told me an 


One man 
about the results 
achieved in his factory (a powder mill) since the Revolu- 
tion. During the great war it had 17,000 hands on the 
pay-sheets, and turned out only 50 poods of powder 
daily. It now, with only 9,000 hands, made 100 poods 
daily, beside large quantities of other important things. 
Under the old régime quite half the ‘‘ hands’’ had been 
used as cooks, coachmen, and servants to the staff. The 
staff itself had been reduced by desertion from 54 to 
nine, but those undertaken the 
instruction of the abler workmen. 


almost incredible tale 


nine had scientific 
The workers had 
themselves built a clubhouse, a narrow-gauge railway, 
and a brick kiln, and twelve of them had in their spare 
time repaired a derelict locomotive, which now carried 
their products to Moscow. 

I might have doubted th's glowing report, had not 
the delegate pressed me most earnestly and repeatedly 
to come and see for myself. 
was too great. 


Unluckily the distance 
Another delegate told me of the affairs 
of a group of four big cotton mills. They had raised 
their production 40 per cent. over the low level of 1918, 
and would fulfil their programme for the year, if (a 
serious reservation) the ‘‘ armored ”’ food ration arrived 
these four mills had 
installed electric power, derived from peat. 


punctually. One of recently 
Hle was 
full of their partly accomplished work to utilize a more 
distant peatfield in order to electrify a second mill. 
They, too, were building These two 
intelligent, and bent on big 
schemes to raise the productivity of industry, were 
typical of the part played by the Communist worker. 
Like the Communist volunteers in the Red Army, their 
rdle is to lead, to st:mulate zeal, to quicken the tempo 
of the sluggish Russian pulse, and to set the example of 
sacrifice and unstinting labor, when others would droop 
from inanition and fatigue. For this zeal, recollect, 
the reward is not profits, but only the joy in creative 
work. 


light railway. 


men, eager, ambitious, 





A Dondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Ir is possible to be angry with Mr. Lloyd George 
and sufficiently contemptuous of him, all the day: but 
when one reads his talk at Guildhall and in the House 
of Commons on his Irish one feels a pity that 
For at least there has been 
a George who, though not recognizably the same man as 
the Prime Minister, gave this second George much of the 
power which today he exercises over men’s minds. It 


‘war ”’ 
is not all anger or contempt. 





was rather an impetuous and sensitive George when 
questions arose of women and children being dragged 
into the filthy net of war (such as the Dutch mothers 
of South Africa). What would that younger George 
have said if it could have looked into the glass and seen 
a later misfeatured double proclaiming ‘“ war’’ on 
Ireland, refusing to parley or discuss with the ‘‘ enemy,”’ 
and falling back on the same “rules’”’ of anti-guerilla 
war vehemently denied to the Germans in 1914. Now 
it appears that the Germans were right all along, in 
alleging precisely those rules, and in practising them on 
the bodies of Belgian “ civilians,’’ with no more ruth- 
lessness than when Mr. George visits them on the lives 
and property of innocent Irishmen. low then will 
Mr. George account to the mothers and fathers of the 
British boys whom he sent to avenge the outrage of 
Louvain? <A few days ago the ruins of Balbriggan were 
shown on a film at an English seaside resort and labelled 
“An Irish Ypres.”’ 
Ireland. 


There are a dozen Ypres in 


But what is Mr. George’s “war’’? He and his 
hacks say that there are about 500 murderers in Ireland. 
But if there is a “ war’’ they are not murderers; they 
are guerilla fighters. Moreover, the mass of the people 
(he says) do not sympathize with them. Yet it 
this innocent mass that our Louvois has 
launched his dragonnades. His war is, therefore, a war 
on women and children, yes, and on wnhorn children. 
He calls the death of Mrs. Quinn an accident. This 
poor young creature was shot as she stood in her door- 
way, carrying a child in her arms and another in her 
womb. Her death, therefore, was no accident; it 
was an incident of an arranged plan of attacking 
civilians in order to bring a guerilla war to an 
end. A cloud of witnesses attest the fact that the 
normal overture to an Irish raid is a salvo of promiscuous 
firing from soldiers and police in lorries. 


is on 


The lorries are 
part of the furniture provided for these operations ; and 
the bullets that are fired from them could only be with- 
drawn from official stores with the knowledge of officers. 
There is no “accident’’ here. There is rather a direct 
chain of responsibility, beginning with the soldier who 
fired the fatal shot and ending at Mr. Lloyd George’s 


MEANWHILE, the work of organizing the campaign of 
anti-terrorism has begun well. The new Peace with 
Ireland Council has Lord Henry Bentinck as Chairman, 
Mr. Oswald Mosley, the Conservative Member for Har- 
row, as Secretary, and Mr. Annan Bryce as Treasurer. 
Ministers of religion have made a good response. The 
Bishops of Lichfield and Marlborough, the Dean of Car- 
lisle, and Drs. Horton and Orchard are joining the 
Council, with lawyers of the standing of Sir John Simon 
and Sir Frederick Pollock; men of legal and political 
fame like Lord Bryce, Lord Buckmaster, and Lord 
Parmoor; and men of letters like Mr. Belloc, Mr. Ben- 
nett, Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Drinkwater, and Mr. Clutton 
Brock. The Universities have givea a healthy promise 
of support, and Local Committees will be formed at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The first great demonstration 


will be in London, and as for practical work, the Council 
hopes to send a strong deputation of inquiry to Ireland. 
The office of the Council is at 30, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
S.W.1, and I hope those who sympathize and will help 


will at once put themselves in touch with the Council at 
this address. 
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Oruer forces are preparing. The Labor Party has 
woke up, and is sending a deputation on its own account 
to Dublin, while at home its differences with the Irish 
Labor Party have been settled, and a great joint cam- 
paign will be organized. There are other centres of 
disaffection and anger which are much closer to the 
Government than the chief conspirators either like or 
imagine. Among other things the Government have 
had to consider a serious protest from leading officials 
in Dublin. Farther away the political consequences of 
an unspeakable crime and political blunder are already 
being felt in the obstacle it presents to the influence of 
this country abroad. The war had of course brought 
power to the Empire, and its more moderate European 
policy as compared with that of France had yielded it 
a measure of moral as well as of strictly political force. 
How much this has receded Mr. Fisher may be able to 
realize during his visit to Geneva. It is a serious and 
a rapidly growing feature in international politics, 


I am asked to publish the following letter, which 
recently appeared in the “ Freeman’s Journal’’ :— 


‘* We, the undersigned, desire to be associated with 
Dr. Kathleen Lynn in her suggestion for the observance 
of Armistice Day in Ireland, which appeared in the 
‘Freeman’s Journal,’ Dublin, November 6th, and was 
outlined as follows :— 

‘** May I suggest to my fellow-countrymen and 
women, through the medium of your paper, that Novem- 
ber 11th, Armistice Day, be observed throughout the 
country by united prayer for England. 

‘* On that day as England remembers the dead who 
died for the freedom of small nations—thousands of 
whom were Irishmen, who died believing that in so doing 
England would redeem her pledge to free their country, 
the pledge made to Irish recruits who rallied to 
England’s aid in the hour of her extremity— 

‘““*Pray—That her eyes may be opened to the 
iniquities being perpetrated daily in Ireland by her 
armed forces ; 

‘“«That she may repent of her evil ways and by 
Divine mercy be shown what is right, and given both 
grace and courage to follow it. 

‘** Our ecclesiastical leaders are unanimous in 
declaring that only prayer can now avail to bring peace 
to our persecuted country. Therefore, let us join 
together in prayer for our persecutors and those who 
hate us, and assuredly a great blessing will come to our 
beloved country.—We are, yours, &c., 

“« « Kathleen Clarke, Aine bean Eamonn Ceannt, 
Lily Connolly, Mary O’Hanrahan, Mary 
Barry, Catherine Daly, Margaret Pearse, 
Mary S. Kettle, Una Mallin, Neans bean 
Ui Rathghaille, Maud Gonne MacBride, 
Mary MacSwiney, Annie MacSwiney.’ ”’ 


THE correspondent who sends me this communica- 
tion adds :— 


“Surely all that is best in England will respond 
when the mother of the youth, Kevin Barry, recently 
hanged ; the wife and sister of the late Lord Mayor of 
Cork; Mrs. Kettle, whose husband died in France; as 
well as the widows of the leaders of Easter week, can 
find it in their hearts to put aside their natural and 
deep resentment, and pray for the spiritual uplifting of 
a country they unhappily still consider their enemy. 

‘‘The Countess Markievitz wrote from prison that 
she, too, would join in prayer for England on the 11th.” 


Is Germany recovering? I glean a very qualified 
affirmative from the review in the “ Times” of Tuesday. 
A German postscript, of which I am in receipt, was less 
reassuring. My informant’s doubt was based, in the 
main, on his observations that Germany was sinking into 
a kind of national Bolshevism. I mean that her middle- 


7 ict aealcaecmainii 








class, including the professional worker, had already 
reached the proletariat level. His own salary, for 
example, as a professor in Leipsic University was not 
enough to keep him and his family in food alone. For 
fuel he (with three children) had 35 ewt. of coal to last 
him over the winter. He had additional sources of 
revenue, so that he could keep going, and find a meal or 
two a week for his starving students. But then he had no 
longer a greater earning power than the average manual 
worker. This fact, applied to thousands of homes where, 
for generations, the best thought and work have been 
done for Germany, the growing power of the Workmen’s 
Councils, the growing valuelessness of money, and, there- 
fore, the hopelessness of saving, owing to high prices and 
inflation, were simply moving the middle-class out of its 
place in the economic system. The wonderful but 
extremely pessimistic literary movement in Germany 
added to the increasing subsidence of the German 
bourgeoisie. Civilization was practically ending for them, 
and the philosophic belief in its approaching fall was the 
most significant fact of German culture. 


I am sorry to hear that the very promising experi- 
ment in drama, known as Everyman’s Theatre, is in 
danger of coming to an end. This theatre and the 
“Vic’’ have formally bound themselves to the service 
of the best in English drama, and have well redeemed 
their pledge. Since Mr. Granville Barker’s withdrawal 
from management, they stand alone in this enterprise, 
But how important it is! The returns of the entertain- 
ments’ tax show that about one out of three in the 
population frequent the theatre or the cinema. There- 
fore what out-of-school educational influence can com- 
pare with them? If the State or the London 
municipality really cared about its youth, it would see 
to it that a competent and enthusiastic manager, with 
the aims of Mr. MacDermott, had the help he deserves. 
But public aid, even if it were forthcoming, is not 
enough. Mr. MacDermott wants a comparatively small 
sum to see him through the first stage of his enterprise. 
I hope it will be forthcoming. 


A CORRESPONDENT, the Rev. T. Stenhouse, writes 
eo 


The following extract is from Edmund Spenser’s 
“ View of the Present State of Ireland ’’ (written before 
1598). It seems that our methods have not changed in 
these 300 years :— 

‘““There are cesses of sundry sorts such as the 
cessing of soldiers upon the country. . The 
soldiers, during their lying at cess, use all kinds of out- 
rageous disorder and villainy, both to the poor men that 
victual and lodge them, and also to all the rest of the 
country about them, whom they abuse, oppress, spoil, 
and inflict by all the means they can invent. ' 
By which vile manner of abuse the country people, yea, 
and the very English, which dwell abroad and see, and 
sometimes feel these outrages, grow into great detesta- 
tion of the soldiers, and thereby into hatred of the very 
government which draweth upon them such evils.” 


Hearp on a Dublin tram-car, during the passing 
of a lorry full of ‘‘ Black-and-Tans,’’ tearing through 
the streets :— 

Irish Ex-Soldier: ‘‘ Isn’t that enough to make you 
see red? ”’ 

Civilian (who lost two sons in the war): ‘It is 
enough to make me pray that never again may I see 
the country for which two of my children died.”’ 


A WavyFARER. 
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Hite and Aeiters. 


THE COURAGE OF WOMEN. 
Let it be granted that courage is largely a matter of 
food and drink. Children who have been habitually 
underfed all their little lives are unlikely to grow up 
very courageous. Their pulse is slow, their vitality low, 





their blood does not circulate well. We once knew a 
philosopher who said that happiness depended on the 
circulation, and if that seem too materialistic a theory, 
it is certain that courage partly does. We all know the 
meaning of that phrase borrowed from America—‘‘ to 
have cold feet.’’ It does not follow that Northern races 
are less courageous than Southern, but they must keep 
up their warmth of blood by fuller and fatter diet, 
whereas a Southern race has the advantage of being 
‘* hot-blooded ’’ by nature. One remembers the British 
general who, in the Peninsular War, encouraged his 
troops by explaining how shameful it would be for 
Englishmen, fed on good roast beef, to yield before 
foreigners who had eaten nothing but oranges; and 
certainly roast beef would be more than an equivalent 
to oranges for the supply of courage, if oranges had been 
the only food. And then there is ‘‘ Dutch courage,”’ 
a kind not much admired, but still to be trusted for a 
short spurt into extreme peril, as was known by all men 
and officers who “went over the top.’’ For a few 
minutes at least it stirs the circulation as well as numbing 
the sense of fear. ‘Four o’clock in the morning 
courage ’’ is praised, because it proves an extra strength 
of vitality in a man, since at that hour the vitality is at 
its lowest. 


So food and drink count for something, and the well- 


g, 
fed classes which pride themselves upon their superior 
courage should at al! events share their pride with their 
butchers, cooks, and housekeepers. The aristocracy and 
some of the rich in this country have been well fed for 
generations, and have for the most part enjoyed healthy 
outdoor lives without very much mental or bodily strain. 
Vitality is frequently inherited, and there is truth in our 
old National Anthem which begins, ‘Since English 
roast beef was an Englishman’s food, It accounts for the 
freedom which runs in his blood’’; for the spirit of 
freedom is an outcome of courage. A ‘“‘ generous diet,”’ 
with ample bodily exercise, is not in itself much to brag 
of, but it produces certain enviable qualities, and when 
absorbed for several centuries it grows a fine tradition 
such as the upper classes in all great countries have felt 
bound to live up to. Courage, we suppose, is the 
strongest tradition of all, and to show fear, whether one 
feels it or not, is the worst of breaches. ‘‘ It isn’t done.”’ 

In Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography she gives a list 
of the elements of greatness :—(1) Fundamental humble- 
ness, not to be confused with servility ; (2) freedom from 
self ; (3) courage, which, taken in its widest interpreta- 
tion, generally goes with truth; and (4) the power to 
love, which she thinks the rarest element. Under 
‘‘courage’’ she evidently includes ‘‘ moral courage,’’ 
the power of standing up against conventions and possible 
disrepute, disfavor, or unpopularity. No one would 
deny that Mrs. Asquith, as drawn by herself, possessed 
this kind of courage. Butit is of the other kind of courage 
that we wish to speak—the kind that is sometimes called 
physical, and sometimes rather disdained by philosophers 
and others who perhaps have never tested their own nor 
learned how rare and precious a thing it is. In this 
kind also we find Mrs. Asquith excelling—climbing as 
a child about the frightful roofs and parapets of the 
Scottish castle; rushing into the thick of a sanguinary 
combat between women in Whitechapel; climbing the 





Square gates at night in a frock which might have caught 
in the railings and broken her neck; riding to hounds 
on any horse that came; jumping for the first time in 
the midst of a run; riding up the marble steps and into 
the hall, in a fit of impatience, until the horse caught 
sight of himself in a mirror and threw her violently ; 
riding the great horse ‘‘ Havoc ’’ without possibility of 
control, until at last he also threw her. In a character- 
sketch of herself, when she was twenty-four, we read, 
“Very cool and decided with horses. Good nerve, good 
whip, anda fine rider.’’ All these qualities imply the kind 
of courage we mean—the “ physical courage ’’ that comes 
very largely from abundance of good food, a healthy life, 
and a caste tradition among people who have long enjoyed 
those great advantages. Of all their possessions it is 
the most enviable, and no social state can begin to 
approach the ideal until this is the common heritage and 
natural endowment of every man and woman. 

But to go back to Dr. Jowett, the Master of Balliol, 
of whom all Oxford men who knew him think with 
playful reverence. On one page we read :— 


‘‘Marcor: You don’t think well of my sex, do you? 

Jowett: You are not the person to reproach me, 
Margaret ; only the other week I reproved you for 
saying women were often dull, sometimes dangerous 
and always dishonorable. I might have added they 
were rarely reasonable and always courageous. 
Would you agree to this? . 

Marcor: Yes.”’ 


Always courageous? That is certainly more than 
we could say of men. Like all sweeping statements and 
theories, it sets one looking round for contradictions and 
exceptions. One remembers women quaking all their 
lives in apprehension of burglars who never came. One 
has known women so frightened of drowning they would 
hardly wet their ankles at the seaside. All know the 
peculiar and unreasoning terror that most women feel 
in the presence of mice. That was why the chivalry of 
male audiences used to let mice loose at women’s meet- 
ings; and though we have seen an eloquent woman 
speaker take one up and fondle it without interrupting 
her speech for a moment, that was thought something of 
a prodigy. But, on the other hand, what instances of 
woman’s courage come swarming into the mind! 
Deborah under her palm tree, without whom the General 
Barak refused even to attempt a battle against his 
country’s oppressor; Judith, whose arts combined 
courage with feminine wiles; Zenobia of Palmyra, con- 
summate alike in hunting and war; that Roman wife 
who, to encourage her husband to voluntary execution, 
plunged the dagger into her own heart and cried, “ It 
does not hurt, dear! ’’ There is no need to tell of Joan 
of Arc, or of Jane Barlass, or of the Scottish Queen who 
longed to be a man and know what it was to lie upon 
the heather with a claymore at her side; or of Mary 
Fisher, the Quakeress, who walked alone through the 
Morea and Macedon in the midst of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that she might reach Adrianople and instruct the 
Sultan in the error of his faith ; or of Anne Clifford, who 
defended Skipton Castle; or of Flora Macdonaid; or of 
Grace Darling ; or of Alice Ayres, who saved the children 
one by one from a Southwark fire, and died when all 
were saved ; or of Emily Davies, who dashed among the 
Derby horses and died for her cause ; or of those German 
women, operatic singers, on the wreck of the ‘‘ Berlin,”’ 
who, when the frozen English sailors failed to make fast 
the life-line, thawed numbed hands in their bosoms. 

People have talked a good deal lately about the 
Pilgrim Fathers, but not a word have we read or heard 
about the Pilgrim Mothers. Yet consider with what 
fortitude they endured the prolonged voyage, with 
children, upon that rude sailing vessel, the cheerless life 
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upon a desert shore, the sickness, the hunger, the moods 
of the Pilgrim Fathers! To suck a poisoned wound or 
draw off the obstruction of diphtheria a woman has 
always stood ready. In the old Nihilist days, how often 
it was a woman’s hand that fired the shot or threw 
the bomb! And in our daily life, what risks a 
mother will run without flinching to save her young! A 
hen-pheasant that covers her nest till the passing foot 
tramples her to death shows no more devoted courage. 

Shakespeare’s women come to mind—Lady Macbeth 
and all the train of them. We remember Claudio’s 
masculine pleading : — 

“ Criaup. : Death is a fearful thing. 

Isas.: And shamed life a hateful. 

Criaup.: Ay, but to die and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. a 

*Tis too horrible. 

The weariest and most loathed earthly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.’’ 

Those terrible lines have haunted the present writer 
on many occasions of entering into danger, but all the 
time he knew Isabella’s answer—the woman’s answer— 
‘* And shaméd life a hateful.’’ There does appear to be 
something cooler and more certain of itself in womanly 
courage when it appears. It was said of Cawdor :— 

“ He died 
As one that had been studied in his death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed 
As ’twere a careless trifle.”’ 
It was said of Cawdor, but it would have suited many 
of Shakespeare’s women as well, nor was Imogen really 
terrified of her sword. 

There it is—the feminine courage—and one would 
hesitate about a reason. Perhaps it comes of that very 
want of the reasoning power which shows a 
glimmering spark in the male. Perhaps from the want 
of that imagination which has made more poets out of 
men than out of women. Perhaps it is that, as physio- 
logists tell us, woman is nearer the primitive creature 
than man: “she sounds the horn of the old forest.’’ The 
present writer supposes this extra-special courage to be 
a special provision of Nature to enable women to face 
child-bearing. How calmly they go up to it as a rule— 
more calmly than the bravest man going up to the 
_cannon’s mouth. And yet the Greek heroine, herself no 
coward in action, and well knowing what she talked 
about, exclaimed: “I would rather stand three times in 
the front of battle than be a mother once.’’ The natures 
of men and women are so incalculable and complicated ; 
they vary so much from hour to hour, especially in this 
quality of courage, that it is impossible to dogmatize. 
But still it seems that, on the average, the woman gets 
a ‘‘ dead heat’’ against the man, if not a win. 





THE INTEREST IN THE GREENWOOD CASE. 


Tue people who read newspapers have been absorbed for 
a week in the story of an attempt to convict a Welsh 
solicitor of poisoning his wife. The scene was a typical 
suburban home. There were no dramatic or sensational 
features about the case—no touch of the desnerate 
adventure, the wild crime passionel of Dr. Crippen, 
caught by ‘‘ wireless ’’ in the company of his paramour, 
dressed as a boy. There is none of the revelation of 
human personality exhibited in the Seddon trial, with 
the dramatic speech after conviction which caused cne 
of the prominent persons engaged in it to declare that 
this obscure insurance agent was one of the most remark- 
able people he had ever seen. This Welsh family, with 
“Daddy,’’ and an invalid wife, and “Trene,’’ and 





“ Kenneth,” and the group of gossiping Welsh servant 
maids and nurses, and the gossiping Welsh village behind 
them, have suddenly been caught in a fierce glare of 
publicity such as few kings or emperors have enjoyed or 
endured. The newspapers began with columns, and passed 
on to pages and to pay almost complete concentration on 
this trial. In back corners you could read of the death 
of the King of Greece, or of men and women keing shot 
like dogs by the Government’s irregular forces in Ire- 
land, or of the destruction of Armenia, or of the perishing 
of thousands of children in Austria of disease, and tens of 
thousands in Russia of hunger and cold. All these were 
neglected in the interest of the discussion of what hap- 
pened on one hot summer day in the garden ard dining- 
room of one respectable house. It was not in the least 
confined to the Yellow Press. At the end, even the 
“ Times,’’ which usually preserves a sense of proportion 
in these matters, was giving a page of six columns to the 
speeches of impeachment and defence. Crowds swept into 
Carmarthen town from all the neighboring districts, and 
endeavored to break into the Court-house, and were only 
dispersed by the mounted police. The man attacked and 
the principal witnesses had to run the gauntlet of 
innumerable batteries of cameras, and when they 
tried to protect themselves from this atrocious 
onslaught, found themselves the next day none the less 
disfigured in the popular picture papers by photographs 
taken of them in the act of self-protection. It is said 
by reputable journals that all over Wales betting was 
heavy on whether the man would be pronounced inno- 
cent or condemned to death. 
tion 


In the universal exploita- 
of human interest thousands found themselves 
involved, who, at the beginning, had determined not to 
read one word of the case. And last Tuesday afternoon 
the main common subject of interest to the whole 
British public was whether Harold Greenwood was going 
to live or die. To those who followed tlie course of the 
evidence the verdict must have seemed the only one 
possible. Now this unfortunate family, whose detailed life 
has been exposed, as if exhibited on some gigantic 
cinema, projected on the clouds above every great city 
of England, will sink back into obscurity again. But in 
some other village the British Press will discover some 
other obscure suggestion of crime; and a house with a 
lawn and a dining-room and a potting-shed will be lifted 
again into notoriety. 

The first impression is of disgust. 
is of of febrile decay. A nation engaged 
with desperate realities, and concentrating its 
interest on a trivial and irrelevant issue, is a nation 
which, on the first indignant verdict, seems not worth 
preserving. After five vears of war and ten million dead, 
we, in this solemn week of reminiscence, peep and 
mutter round the unsuccessful attempt to prove that one 
particular Welsh solicitor poisoned his wife with arsenic. 


The spectacle 
one 


* But a little further thought makes the condemnation 


less sweeping. Here is a problem, not of fiction or of 
drama, but of real life, and a problem in which evidence 
was so varied, uncertain, and complicated that it was 
quite possible to maintain, until the end, two opinions 
on it. From an old yellow volume, bought on a second- 
hand bookstall in Florence, telling a story of sordid 
crime two hundred years old, Browning was able to con- 
struct a work of immortal genius. Hecould have made out 
of what “one half’’ Kidwelly said, and what “the other 
half’? Kidwelly said, and out of the tertium quid, a work 
equally destined for an earthly immortality. For what 
the fastidious critic fails to recognize is that where- 
ever a small company of even the dullest middle- 
class life of comfortatle Britain are gathered together, 
Death and Eternity are round and about them, 
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And the second argument for the defence of the 
public interest is also a reputable one. Here was a man 
fighting for his life and honor against the enormous 
resources that a Government could bring up against him. 
The appeal was therefore to an elemental ‘‘ sporting ”’ 
instinct. Would the one-man fight against a passionless, 
What- 
ever may have been the prejudice among his own neigh- 
bors, nine out of ten felt inclined to applaud when they 
found the machine had defeated. The hunt 
applaud the fox that, after giving them a good run, 
baffles them at last. 


incurious, pitiless machine succeed or fail? 


been 


And the third and most important 
element is that the interest of commonplace families in 
the revelation of a commonplace life is in the main that 
it is commonplace. Every incident was read as the incident 
of every man’s life—the use of a weed-killer, the washing 
one’s hands in a pantry cupboard before dinner, a glass of 
burgundy for lunch drunk out of red colored glasses, 
a game of clock-golf on the lawn, an unanswered ring 
for a doctor at dead of night. In Ilford and Ealing, in 
the suburbs of Manchester and Plymouth, the same 
apparatus of daily life is accepted and familiar. Each 
man and woman recognizes and each man and woman is 
thrilled with the sense of something crashing in amid 
these lawns and bottles and glasses, just as if in any 
suburban garden a volcano should suddenly burst out 
from below, or a thunderbolt descend from above. You 
may take the texture of any of the conversations which 
are called examinations or cross-examinations, and you 
will agree that such conversations are never dull, because 
they give the actual facts of recognized human observa- 
tion, with a background of tragedy and terror. It is an 
ordinary summer Sunday at the beginning, for example, 
of the examination of Miss Greenwood :— 

“About what time did you have breakfast on that 

day ?—Ten o'clock. 
‘“Who sat down to breakfast?—Mother, Daddy, 
Kenneth, and myself. 


‘* Kenneth is your little brother is he?—Yes. 

“ What did you do after breakfast ?—I went to my 
room to tidy it up, and then I went to the kitchen to 
look after the pastry. Then I went out into the garden 
and sat on the lawn until the gong went for dinner. 

“ About what time was it you went into the 
garden ?—About twelve o’clock. 

_ % Where was your father then?—He was mending 

tne car. 

So the thousands 
f summer suburban Sundays, ‘ Mother,’’ ‘‘ Daddy,’’ 
‘‘ Kenneth,”’ ‘myself’? have thus. sat 
to breakfast, ‘myself’? has tidied up the 
room and looked after the pastry, and sat upon the lawn 
until the gong has gone for dinner, and watched ‘‘ father 
mending the car.’’ Before the end of this day, if not 
battle, sudden death has entered the household like the 
crashing of some destructive element through a life 
which thought itself immune; and in a few months’ 
time to that sudden death is added the charge of murder, 
the last of the three plagues from which men pray daily 
to be delivered. It is just the same effect as that produced 
by Mr. Wells in fiction and by Ibsen in drama. The 
former shows some catastrophe, such as the invasion of 
the Martians or the opening of the war in the air, which 
destroys civilization, suddenly appearing not among the 
unusual or the talented, but in the concerns of particular 
hearths and homes—those of a Cockney or a suburban 
villager. The latter takes a provincial doctor and his 
wife, a speculative builder, a photographer, his step-child 
and his father-in-law, and through these simple mediums 
exhibits the heights and depths of human conduct and 
life. So in this middle-class Welsh home there arose 
these elements of sudden tragedy such as, in the true and 
immortal definition, purge men’s souls with pity and 
with terror. 


narrative ambles on. In 


and down 


and 
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Hetters to the Editor, 


LORD BEAVERBROOK AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

Srr,—I notice in the last two weeks Tue Nation has 
paid a flattering amount of attention to the views of the 
‘* Daily Express,’’ the ‘‘ Sunday 
humble self. 


Express,” and of my 


In the first article you mention me among a long list 
of newspaper proprietors as one tied by some obscure bond 
of interest or reward to the chariot of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. I do not in the least mind what you say about me 
personally. Any man who accepts a peerage stands to be 
shot at—and most of them are. My only point is the 
absurdity of the suggestion that the ‘‘ Daily Express”’ or the 
“Sunday Express’? are in any way tied Government 
organs. It is only necessary to read either newspaper to 
prove that this is not so. 

You yourself, Sir, in “ A London Diary ” of last week, 
show at once that you read them and that you regard them 
as critics of the Administration. You quote at some length 
from an article by ‘‘ Realist ’’ in last Sunday’s ‘‘ Express,”’ 
and your deep regard for Mr. Lloyd George and his fellow- 
Liberals seems almost shocked by the virility of the criticism 
and the strength of the metaphors employed. Is this the 
product of an organ tied to the Administration ?—Yours, &c., 

BEAVERBROOK. 





November 11th, 1920. 
[Certainly Lord Beaverbrook appears to have strayed 
from the fold of late—Ep., Nation.] 





A PLUMAGE BILL WARNING. 

Srr,—Will you allow me, from a long personal observa- 
tion, to endorse what Mr. H. J. Massingham says in your 
issue of November 6th of the sexual ornaments of birds? 
I am a bird lover who has studied the habits of many species, 
the males of which assume brilliant plumage and special 
decorations at the breeding season. I have not kept birds of 
paradise alive, but I have had in my aviaries many kinds of 
weavers, whydahs, and other birds which make a complete 
change of coat in mating time. The changes are so remark- 
able as to be incredible unless witnessed in process from 
day to day. They have nothing to do with age, and every- 
thing, most obviously, to do with sex. 

Take, for examples, the common African orange bishop 
and the white-winged whydah, both of which have bred in 
this country. In ordinary plumage the male of each species 
is a dull brown bird, resembling a common sparrow, as does 
the hen. When the young (or old) bird’s fancy turns to love 
he becomes a gloriously apparelled creature. You can see 
him, as I and others have frequently done, displaying his 
new beauty to the hen he pursues, a sight at once wonderful 
and comical. 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Massingham for his tireless efforts——Yours, Xc., 

Leo Cui0ozza Money. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr Harry Jonnston, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Plumage Bill Group, has addressed the following letter 
to a representative of the trade in wild birds’ skins and 
plumes, and authorizes me to publish it—Yours, Xc., 


H. J. MasstncHam. 


Srr,—I wonder you can have the hardihood to write to 
me, with my knowledge of Africa, India, and South America, 
and put forward such miserable arguments for this inde- 
fensible traffic in the plumes of undomesticated birds. As 
you have written I will reply, and state the case as I see it. 

I do not oppose any use, that is not attended with 
cruelty, of the bodies and plumage of all birds that are 
domesticated or protected against any serious diminution in 
numbers, or whose existence to its natural term (as in insect- 
eating, carrion or snake-eating, guano-producing birds) is 
not of importance to man’s general interests. Once killed, 
it is indifferent to me whether the bird’s flesh be eaten, or 
its down or plumes be employed for stuffing quilts and 
cushions or for decorating the heads, busts, or hats of women. 
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I am certainly not opposed to the ostrich feather industry, 
because it produces objects of great beauty without the 
slightest cruelty to the birds. The down of the eider-duck 
is obtained from the duck’s nest and does not entail any 
diminution of the species. 

Domesticated peafowl, pheasants, fowls, ducks, geese, 
swans, pigeons, guinea-fowl, turkeys produce all the 
ornaments that any woman not immoral, cruel, or morbid 
can desire for the enhancement of her physical attractions 
or for warmth in clothing. 

With all this varied store of beauty to draw on, I count 
it to be not merely capricious, but an abominable injury to 
the general interest of humanity for your trade to kill non- 
domesticated, rare, useful, wild birds for the useless 
decoration of women. 

You are depriving the intelligent section of the world’s 
populace of a great source of joy to the eye; you are robbing 
mankind of invaluable allies in the life-and-death war against 
insects—germ-spreading insects; you are preventing the 
accumulation on many a rock and islet of stores of guano 
badly needed for our impoverished soils ; your trade is with- 
out the slightest justification or excuse. 

I care nothing for the asseverations of South American 
diplomatists who have probably never travelled in the 
marshes or less accessible waterways of their country ; 
nothing for the assurances of collectors who do not want 
their own business brought under supervision ; nothing for 


the clamor of a handful of uneducated M.P.s; nothing 
for the 


specious arguments of perverse zoologists; 
nothing for the fictions that are told and repeated 
about egret farms and rare pheasant preserves. Most of 


these falsehoods have been exposed by trustworthy American 
naturalists. And were two or three isolated cases of keeping 
egrets under restraint true, what justification can you show 
for keeping these birds away from their natural avocations 
of pursuing and eating disease-carrying flies, ticks, leeches, 
and water-snails? Only that of robbing them (probably with 


violence and death) of their breeding plumage.—Yours in 
indignation, 


H. H. Jounston. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GEORGIA. 

Srr,—As the condition of the Caucasian Republic of 
Georgia has been attracting attention lately, I think the 
following extracts from a letter which I have just received 
from Tiflis will be of interest. The writer of the letter is a 
leader of Georgian nationality, well known to me both in 
Georgia and in London, where he was long in exile during 
the Tsarist misgovernment of his country. ; 

Writing on October 12th, he says :— 


“People here are exasperated because Georgia 
evidently must wait to be fully recognized until all 
Churchill’s enterprises to re-establish the old ‘Holy 
Russia’ have failed. And as the ways of helping Russian 
reaction are numerous, and the British public evidently 
cannot stop his policy, I suppose we must wait, and in the 
meantime we are allowed to fight the Bolsheviks. If only 
the latter could be trusted, the situation would be so much 
simplified; but in spite of declarations about self-deter- 
mination, the Bolsheviks are in practice nothing but the 
former Russian Imperialists. 

“They say the proletariat in Azerbaijan wants to 
establish the Soviet régime, though besides the Baku 
workers (mostly Russians) there is no proletariat in 
Azerbaijan. All the Russians there, however reactionary, 
joyfully welcomed the Bolsheviks because the Russian 
supremacy was re-established. And the Bolsheviks emptied 
the country of all foodstuffs and goods, which were sent ‘ as 
a present from the Azerbaijan proletariat to the Russian 
proletariat.” The Tartars who protested in Elizbethpol 
were massacred. The Russian army (three divisions) 
openly boasted that within a week they would be in Tiflis, 
and if at the frontier the Georgian army had not been able 
to stem the tide, we should have had a new Russian régime 
in Georgia, similar to that in Azerbaijan—all for Russia, 
this time called Soviet Russia instead of Tsarist Russia. 

“ At the same moment that the Russian army marched 
on Tiflis, Lenin recognized Georgia! When our Govern- 
ment protested against this duplicity, he calmly told them 
that the Georgians could massacre every one of the Russian 
army because it was not bv his orders that thev moved. 
Of course, he had hoped for the fait accompli of Georgia 
conquered, and when it did not come off he disowned his 
troops. . 

‘* Tf it were not for this Imperialistic duplicity, Georgia 
eould live quietly, at least so far as Russia is concerned ; 
heeanse Georsia hes never consented to take part in a war 
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against Russia for being Bolshevik. However mistaken 
Bolshevism may be in its centralism and bureaucratic spirit, 
it should have a chance to make good, and if the Russian 
people consent to the experiment, that is their affair. Now 
Georgia has to fear Bolshevik Russia on the one side, 
and on the other side the Allies, who will not fully 
recognize our independence because they still seem to 
believe in a Russian Empire, old style... . 


-Yours, &c., 


Henry W. NeEvVINSON. 





Poetrp. 


THREE POEMS BY W. B. YEATS. 
On a PouiticaL PRISONER. 

SHE that but little patience knew, 

From childhood on, had now so much 

A grey gull lost its fear and flew 

Down to her cell and there alit, 

And there endured her fingers touch 

And from her fingers ate its bit. 


Did she in touching that lone wing 
Recall the years before her mind 

Became a bitter, an abstract thing, 

Her thought some popular enmity : 

Blind and leader of the blind 

Drinking the foul ditch where they lie? 


When long ago I saw her ride 

Under Ben Bulban to the meet, 

The beauty of her country-side 

With all youth’s lonely wildness stirred, 
She seemed to have grown clean and sweet 
Like any rock-bred, sea-borne bird: 


Sea-borne, or balanced on the air 
When first it sprang out of the nest 
Upon some lofty rock to stare 

Upon the cloudy canopy, 

While under its storm-beaten breast 
Cried out the hollows of the sea. 


Towarps BREAK OF Day. 


Was it the double of my dream 
The woman that by me lay 
Dreamed, or did we halve a dream 
Under the first cold gleam of day? 


I thought “ there is a waterfall 
Upon Ben Bulban side, 

That all my childhood counted dear ; 
Were I to travel far and wide 

T could not find a thing so dear.” 
My memories had magnified 

So many times childish delight. 


I would have touched it like a child 

But knew my finger could but have touched 
Cold stone and water. I grew wild 

Even accusing heaven because 

Tt had set down among its laws: 

Nothing that we love over-much 

Ts ponderable to our touch. 


T dreamed towards break of day, 
The cold blown spray in my nostril. 
But she that beside me lay 

Tlad watched in bitterer sleep 

The marvellous stag of Arthur, 
That lofty white stag, leap 

From mountain steep to steep. 


A Mepitation 1x Tre oF War. 
For one throb of the Artery, 
While on that old grey stone I sat 
Under the old wind-broken tree, 

T knew that One is animate 
Mankind inanimate phantasy. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tre “ Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NIGurt. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 


commend to the notice of our readers: 


“Life of Goethe.’ By P. Hume Brown. Two Vols. (John 
Murray. 36s.) — 

‘ Credit-Power and Democracy.’” By C. H. Douglas and 
A. R. Orage. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 

‘‘ Territory in Bird Life.’’ 3y H. Eliot Howard. (Murray. 
21s.) 

‘Fellowship with God.’ By Canon Temple. (Maemillan. 6s.) 


“Right Royal.” 


6s. 


A Poem. By John Masefeld. (Heinemann. 
x . * 


A SINKING feeling came over me as I was attempting to 
read the list of autumn books published recently by Tur 
Nation. One has no idea of how many sparrows there are 
in London; were they mobilized they might turn day into 
night where they flew. How many of all these multitudes 
of books will be remembered in 1940; how many six months, 
a month, a fortnight after they are published? One’s 
amazement at this huge productivity increases as one 
glances over the names of some of the authors. The 
majority of them are two-book men—some even three and 
four-book men per annum—and there must certainly be 
more two-book men alive to-day than there were two-bottle 
men in the eighteenth century. Then I turn to another 
periodical and find a plea for the signing of reviews of all 
these books. How many reviews go to a book and how 
many books to a season, and how many seasons to a genera- 
tion? And when it comes to calculating how many reviews 
go to a generation, one seeks analogies among the green 
fly, the offspring of one parent of which, if they all lived 
through a summer would, say the pundits, weigh down the 
population of China. If all the 2 reviews were to be 
signed then, indeed, culture would come into its own, and 
we should be a good and happy people. 


* * * 


THe beautiful is not necessarily linked with the 
good or the true; to see a trinity in them, three in one and 
one in three, is polytheism. The Puritan, the Philistine, 
and the esthete all agree to departmentalize life and to 
frown in company upon the principle of spiritual eugenics, 
which does see or wishes to see a radical connection 
between art and _ national life. And these have 
played a large part in the history of the world. 
The Papuans, for instance, who have no knowledge of 
metals or how to kindle a fire, have a very elegant native 
art. They are accomplished cannibals, and Dr. Lamberto 
Loria in his official report gives the following account of 
one of their little ceremonies: The captives, with barbed 
spears sticking into the less vulnerable fleshy parts, are 
trussed up to a tree, while the nearest female relative of 
the man to be avenged approaches with a sharp-pointed 
stick. She inquires whether the captive has seen her rela- 
tive with his right eye, and then thrusts the stick through 
the said eye. Afterwards they are cut down and “the 
natives rush with knives in their hands, each slashing a 
piece off the bodies, which may be still alive.”’ 


* 7 aa 


Ix “ The Ila-speaking People of Northern Rhodesia,” 
recently published, we read of the elaborate ceremonials of 
personal intercourse—the art of manners—among natives of 
a high cephalic index. There are no virgins after seven years 
of age. The Abyssinian Hamites are as composite ethically 
as ethnically, and (according to the Rennell Rodd Mission) 
reconcile an utter savagery with the loftiest Christian 
idealism. The Indonesian Dusun tribes of Borneo are an 
extremely religious people, and have very scrupulous ideas 
about heaven and hell. The heaven-bound are those who 
have collected the largest number of human heads as pro- 


vision for the next. Pryer and Bock, their historians, speak 











highly of them, and no doubt with justice, as an honest, 
hospitable people. The Chins of the Tibeto-Indo-Chinese 
domain also excel in devoutness, and the successful com- 
petitor in the vendetta is certain of heaven, where the slain 
becomes the slave of the slayer. He who kills more people 
and animals than his neighbors has the best time, for in 
heaven there are many mansions. The man whom Keane 
saw in Fiji take a live rat, chop off its four feet with his 
knife, and then let it go, was a respected native clergyman. 
The native Burmese are one of the most personable, good- 
natured, humane, just, and unselfish peoples in the world, 
renowned for their integrity and conduct, and their dismal 
religion reminds one of Blake’s ‘‘ priests in black gowns 

. walking their rounds.” It is a creed of pessimistic 
paralysis. The Mediterranean Man is one of the most artistic 
and cruellest races upon earth, in whom to this day there 
is no sort of harmony between art, religion, and the ethical 
sense. Only among a very few modern races, in fact, has 
religion the smallest connection with ethics, monotheism 
itself being arrived at by a process of eliminating the less 
fit deities. 

“ « * 


So in character. The Annamese of Cochin-China have 
been described by Lord Curzon as liars, gamblers, thieves, 
tricksters, and humbugs, and J. G. Scott remarks that “ the 
fewer Annamese there are, the less taint there is on the 
human race.’ But they have “ an intense love of personal 
freedom,” contrasting very favorably with the slavish spirit 
of the charming and equalitarian Burmese. One of the most 
primitive peoples in the world—the Eskimo, who more or 
less correspond to the Paleolithic Magdalenians—are 
thoroughgoing communists, as Bolsheviks unquestionably 
are not, and Rink says of them :— 

*“No quarrel disturbs the peace, there is no dispute 
about the use of the narrow space [of their communal 
dwellings]; scolding, or even unkind words are considered 
a misdemeanor.” 

And they are a merry, singing, laughing people. In fact, to 
drive home our contrasts, and as Mr. Havelock Ellis has 
shown pretty conclusively, the savage is not at all a warlike 
person. War is practically unknown among the Eskimo or 
among the Australians and the Bushmen, who are at, more 
or less, the same cultural level as the Mousterians and the 
Aurignacians of the Pleistocene. It was the discovery of 
metals (middle or late Neolithic) which wound up the war- 
god, and war is no more inherent in the nature of man than 
godliness. The very character of Paleolithic implements 
is all against the war theory. The Papuans refuse to square 
with this only in appearance, for retrogression (as with many 
savage tribes) probably accounts for them, and “ lilies that 
fester smell far worse than weeds.” And the Papuan no 
doubt has his good points. Did he not eat a party of plume- 
hunters the other day? The esthete appears to have a 
substantial historical background, and can boast that the 
principle of keeping things separate has plenty of precedents. 


* * * 


One would prefer to say that the progress of humanity 
has depended upon getting them more together. Barbarism 
and civilization live cheek by jowl in our midst. 
There is a latent perception, however, that they don’t 
mix, that one must absorb the other—and this is 
evidence of progress. But masses of art-talk on the one 
hand and no art on the other ; esthetes here and Philistines 
there; outpourings of signed reviews over biblia abiblia; 
the good without beauty, the beautiful without good, and 
truth nowhere—these are vanities. Having been barbarians 
for a year and civilized beings for a few hours, and with the 
phenomenon of retrogression before our eyes, there is no 
cal] for any surprise. But the point is that we know what 
is trivial and what is not, what is false and what is true. 
We know that a man and a nation are not to be vindicated 
by the number of books they produce, that art is a 
“complex” of the good, the true, and the beautiful, and 
the gathered up and sifted expression both of social and 
spiritual life. To know the light and persist in darkness 
is to be abased far below the meanest savage—or simply to 
be irrelevant and in the way. 


H. J. M. 
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FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


And Helpers in the Relief of Distress among 
Syrians and other Sufferers in the Near East. 












Established 1897, after the Massacres of 1896. 


47, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 


= EARNESTLY SEEKS SUPPORT 


a FOR THE WIDOWS & ORPHANS 
OF ARMENIA. 


Miss Davies, who has returned to Adana, writes :— 


“Many who were deported from here and 
after five years of being homeless and 
hunted about from place to place have 
come back to find themselves in a worse 
plight than ever. Think of the winter 
that is before us! There are thousands 
of refugees under tents and numbers 
of orphans. Another attack on the city 
like that of a month ago will not greatly 
surprise us, we are literally surrounded by 
the Kemalists. Are we going to be 
left in this condition ?” 











DO PLEASE HELP TO-DAY! 





Cheques and Postal Orders, payable to Friends of == 
Armenia, crossed London County, Westminster and Parr’s 3 
Bank, and addressed to Hon. Treasurer, E. WRIGHT 2 
BROOKS, Esq. Treasury Notes Regd. Please mention 


“ Nation.” 


LEAL ce 


A Gallon of Petrol for 2d. 


BENZONITE has caused a sensation in the 
petrol-using world, and its use is being insisted on 
by all Haulage Contractors, Owner-drivers, and 
users of high-powered cars to whom saving in petrol 
consumption is essential. 


BENZONITE 


Nearly doubles the driving and lasting power of Petrol. 








BENZONITE makes a gallon of Petrol nearly equal to two, a 
gallon of inferior spirit superior to one of Al quality, and 
— once BENZONISED retains its strength for any length 
of time. 

BENZONITS ensures greater cleanliness in your cylinders 
and minimises the Carbon Deposit, whilst enabling you to 
nearly halve your Petrol bill. — 

BENZONITE is concentrated power. It does not impair 
the efficiency of your ignition, is perfectly harmless, and leaves 
no sediment, whilst its money-saving effect is equally great, 
whether used in the 23 2-stroke, the aerial engine, or stationary 
engines. 


BENZONITE is equally efficacious with Benzol or a mixture 
of Benzol and Petrol. 


TRY IT AT ONCE! 


As a special inducement to enable you to convince yourself 
of the marvellous efficiency of this Petrol saver, the Sole 
Licensees have decided to send a full size 


Ss. Box for 3s. 6d. 


(sufficient to treat 50 Gallons of Petrol) to all readers of the 
—— provided that the order is received within the next 
ew days. 


This preparation was formerly known as PETRONITE. 
Write to-day, enclosing P.O. for 3s. 6d., to 


The PETRONITE Laboratories (Dept. 57) 


165, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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HOW TO LEARN FRENCH 


GREAT SUCCESS OF NEW PELMAN METHOD 








The new Pelman method of learning Foreign Lan- 
guages by Correspondence has met with immediate 
success. 

Those who have enrolled for the French Course 
(courses in other languages are now being prepared) are 
enthusiastic in their praise. 

It is already clear that the Pelman method is 
effecting a revolution in the teaching of Foreign 
Languages. 

Although the Pelman French Course is written 
entirely in French, and does not contain a word of 
English, yet anyone, even without previously knowing a 
single word of French, can follow it with ease. 

It sounds almost incredible, yet it is perfectly true. 

NO TRANSLATION. 

The great advantage of this is, of course, that all 

translation is avoided. ‘There are no passages of French 
to be translated into English and no passages of English 
to be translated into French. You learn French in 
French, so that, when you have completed the Course, 
you will not only be able to read French books and 
newspapers, but you will be able to write and speak 
French accurately, grammatically and fluently, and 
without that hesitation which comes when French is 
acquired, as it too often is, by some method involving 
translation. 
Further, tne Pelman French Course enables you to 
learn French without burdening your memory with 
the task of learning by heart long strings of French 
words. 

You learn French words it is trtue—the Course would 
be useless if you didn’t—but you learn them as you go 
along and as you want them. In fact you learn them as 
you would do if you were living in France—you learn 
them by using them and you learn them in such a way 
that you never forget them. 

The following are a few extracts 


letters 
received from students of the Course: 


from 


“THE METHOD IS SPLENDID.” 

‘* The method of tuition is splendid, and what I have sought 
(and failed to find) in all other published works on language 
learning. The exercises, whitch I rather dreaded, in case they 
entailed much writing, I find are so thoughtfully arranged that 
they will be a pleasure instead of a tax.’ (MM. 150.) 


USEFUL TO TRAVELLERS. 

“*7 sailed for France on August 17th, Liverpool to Marseilles, 
visited the Riviera, spent a fortnight with French friends in the 
Rhone Valley, and came home via Paris and Rouen. TI met all 
kinds of people, but, thanks to your First Course, which I did 
thoroughly, 1 was always able to make myself understood.” 
(S. 116.) 


“ DELIGHTFULLY EASY.” 

7 find your method of teaching makes the reading of the 
French language delightfully easy. Your method ts certainly of 
real worth and fulfils a long-felt want in the learning of French.” 
(W. 108.) 


‘GRAMMAR PARTICULARLY INTERESTING.” 

‘* In handing you the last exercises of the French Course, 1 
would like to thank all concerned for the splendid way I have 
been conducted through it. 

‘© Never in my life have I enjoyed anything so much as this 
study, and 1 think the Institute ts to be very heartily congratu- 
lated on having introduced the undoubtedly correct method of 
teaching foreign languages, 

‘©All three parts had a certain charm, and 1 consider it 
absolutely wonderful how easy you have made it to pick up 
French in an unforgettable manner. The Grammar, particularly 
interesting and easily learnt, is a masterpiece.” (M. 110.) 


The Pelman method enables you to learn French 
naturally, simply and easily, and in about one-third the 
usual time. It is fully described in a little book entitled 
‘* How to learn French.’? Write for a free copy of this 
book to-day to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 
Dept.), 65, P’90msbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
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MRS. ASQUITH’S MEMORIES. 


“The Autobiography of Margot Asquith.” 


Butterworth. 25s. net.) 


(Thoraton 


WE confess to an absence of violent taste for this book, in 
spite of a feeling for the pleasing and energetic character it 
displays, and a sense of the rather malicious criticism to 
which it has been subject. Let us say at once that the charge 
Mrs. Asquith’s review of her 
life’s friendships is not unkind; the writer obviously lacks 
the vanity or the temper to make her so. A great deal of it is 
uncritically kind. Its one censorious judgment is justified, 
and the apparent harshness greets only the cold ear of death. 
Even the ‘ insensitiveness’’ of which one able critic com- 
plains is a little matter. Mrs. Asquith’s victims, if she has 
any, belong to the super-sensitive classes; nor, 
indeed, if biography were made a State monopoly of the 
sensitive, would a great deal of it be written. Advertise- 
ment is the life of our The society where 
to everybody else easily falls out 
and easily forgives; and a ruffled tea-party rarely lets the 
sun go down on its wrath. The pardon will be the more 
easily granted as, if Mrs. Asquith is “ insensitive,’’ it is 
usually at her own expense. The plaint of egoism in auto- 
biography is an old one; it hardly prevails with those who 
counter-plead the value of frankness in the literary art. For 
all the world’s talkativeness, it is mostly inhabited by dumb 
dogs, or at least by tied lips. Few of us can really speak ; 
we haven’t the nerve, or we lack the vocabulary. When, 
therefore, indiscretion opens its mouth, the chance is by no 
means to be despised that it may let out some profound or 
pitiful truth about human nature; display a mirror of 
vanishing manners; or explore an uncharted period in our 
history. 


of scandal-mongering is false. 


do not 


modish world. 
everybody is a ‘ darling ”’ 


“ 


Yet this expectation is somehow disappointed. Why? 
Here is a fine show: Lords and ladies, huntsmen in scarlet, 
dons and dowagers, Souls and Mr. Arthur Balfour. It 
is a familiar canvas. Mrs. Asquith’s crowd is the 
old crowd, the crowd of Horace Walpole and Greville, the 
crowd of Lady Adeline’s country party (in which Don Juan 


made such a lamentable confusion), the crowd of the 
upper-ten English, eternally interesting to themselves. 
Here are :— 


‘‘ The Duchess of Fitz-Fulke, the Countess Crabby, 
The Ladies Scilly, Busey; Miss Eclat, 
Miss Bombazeen, Miss Mackstay, Miss O’Tabby, 
And Mrs. Rabbi, the rich banker’s squaw ; 
Also the Honorable Mrs. Sleep, 
Who look’d a white lamb, yet was a black sheep.”’ 


And here, too, is a vivacious and intimate chronicler of 
such life as is lived in such circles and such enjoyment as 
is enjoyed there. Mrs. Asquith was not born in the purple, 


but she soon arrived, taking her social fences as her 
hunting ones, like a bird. One day she landed squarely on 
the ‘‘Souls.’’ They were everything that the best people 


could wish to be. A dashing profundity sat on their brows. 
They were not exactly encyclopedists, but they knew a lot, 
and yet had a surplus of energy to spare for the pleasures of 
the table and of flirtation. There was Mr. Balfour, a 
Symposium in himself. If “ Lady Wemyss shared with Lady 
Windsor the greatest feminine distinction among the 
Souls,” he assuredly was their chief of men. Yet somehow 
the Balfourian sparkle, charm, way of pervading a room, 
smiling round a room, being at the same time an ineffable 
tonic to the mind, and something of a cooler to it, do not 
quite come off. In fact, Mr. Balfour does not shine in these 
pages, save in a half-pleasant iridescence, which (to speak 
frankly) makes us doubt what Mrs. Asquith really thinks of 
him. Or take—by a slight descent in the scale of pure 
intellect and a rather more marked ascent in that of rank— 
Lord Curzon. We do not know whether Lord Curzon's 
“ enamelled self-assurance ’’ will survive the publication of 
the unspeakable doggerel with which Mrs. Asquith charit- 
ably assumes him to have freshened up a banquet of the 
Souls. But we feel doubtful whether the nicely-shaded 
portrait which Mrs. Asquith draws of him supplies a clue 
to the social-intellectual life of that England f the ’eighties 





in which he is declared to be a star. Pass, finally, to a fixed 
and familiar luminary in the sky. Jowett seems to be 
humorously portrayed by Mrs. Asquith, and as a model of the 
elderly flirt, wistfully crossed with the father confessor, he is 
one of the more distinctive figures in her gallery. But can it 
be that the Jowett of these letters was also the famous prop 
of the Balliol mind, the Alpine guide to the British Climber? 
If so, Mrs. Asquith was a terrible dompteuse, and the Souls 
a perfect trap for unwary intellectuals. 

Shall we therefore conclude that Mrs. Asquith’s lively 
book is less of a tragedy than it is assumed to be by those 
souls (with a small s) who have sucked a fearful joy from 
its serenades and skipping ropes? It is not immoral; only 
unconventional. It does not tell a secret that twenty 
luncheon tables, set round with the same kind of ever- 
young things in short skirts and fardés faces, have not 
chatted over every day for the last six years. Much of the 
life it depicts is of little consequence to the world; and 
if it were it is nearly all over now. But it is neither 
maliciously nor falsely put down. Had the writer lived 
the artist’s life of hard work and nervous misery, she 
would have produced something that people would have 
read ten years hence, and the “Times ’”’ reviewed in half 
a column of its back pages instead of four columns on its 
front. As it is, she is the gifted amateur all over. Set 
her in the hunting-field and she rides like a Lady Gay 
Spanker, and writes of it with a touch of Lever’s joy in the 
motion of a horse and the flashing panorama of the chase ;* 
give her an eccentric situation, like her “ praying ’’ inter- 
view with General Booth, and she can paint it with spirit 
and humor; cross her life with a mauvais sujet and she can 
make a dramatic thing of the rash entanglement and the 
prudent escape, and having a great deal of untutored and 
pleasing character about her, joined with a wonderful 
physique, will give the impression of having had what 
is usually described as a good time, and is really 
a distracted one. But give her England to draw, 
and she will picture a fine lady’s day and the people she 
meets in it, and letting the curious peep into the half-open 
windows of Whitehall and Mayfair, raise a tremendous row 
in Paul Pry journalism, set Lady Backbite’s tongue 
wagging, and make the judicious wish that here and there 
she had spoken less or with more care. Compare her with 
Madame de Sévigné. The Sévigné scene, its human comedy, 
is extremely varied ; and the procession of character as 1t 
moves readily excites her to reflectioh, grave and gay. She 
is absorbed in her subject, and yet luminously detached from 
it, and when she comes to a political passage or generaliza- 
tion, how vivid and suggestive is her touch! Take this on 
the meeting of the States General :— 

‘““The States do not last long; they ask what is the 

King’s will, they themselves say not one word, and all is 
done. An infinity of presents given, and pensions granted, 
and roads and towns repaired; fifteen or twenty great 
tables constantly spread; unceasing gambling; perpetual 
balls; comedies three times a week; a great deal of 
finery—that is what we mean by the States General.’’ 

There is history in a paragraph. Mrs. Asquith has also 
moved through great scenes; but the motion is a flitting, 





*See, for example, this admirable picture of the 
Peter Flower :— 

“I had no delusions! I was on a horse that nothing could 
stop! Seeing a line of willows in front of me, I shouted to Peter 
to come along, as I thought if the brook was ahead I could not 
possibly keep close to him, going at that pace. To my surprise 
and delight, as we approached the willows Peter passed me and 
the water widened out in front of us; I saw by his set face that it 
was neck or nothing with him. Havoc was going well within him- 
self, but his stable companion was precipitate and flurried; and 
before I knew what had happened Peter was in the middle of the 
brook and I was jumping over his head. On landing I made a 
large circle round the field away from the hounds, trying to pull 
up; and when I could turn round I found myself facing the brook 
again, with Peter dripping on the bank nearest to me. Havoc 
pricked his ears, passed him like a flash, and jumped the brook 
again; but the bank cn landing was toggy; and while we were 
floundering I got a pull at him by putting the curb-rein under 
my pommel, and, exhausted and distressed, I jumped off.” 


And this :— 


* Riding was what I knew and cared most about; and I dreamt 
of High Leicestershire I had hunted in Cheshire, where you 
killed three foxes a day and found yourself clattering among 
cottages and clothes-lines, or blocked by carriages and crowds; I 
knew the stiff plough and fine horses of Yorkshire, and the rotten 
grass in the Bicester; I had struggled over the large fences and 
small enclosures of the Grafton, and been a heroine in the select 
fields and large becks with the Burton; and the Beaufort had seen 
the dawn of my fox-hunting; but Melton was a name which 
brought the Hon. Crasher before me and opened a vista on my 
future of all that was fast, furious, and fashionable.” 
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Each 128 pp., with four hali-tone Portraits or 
Illustrations ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d. ; in 
paper cover, 2s. net, by post 2s. 3d. The 4 vols. 
post free (cloth) 15s., or (paper cover) 8s. 9d. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. By LEONARD 

HUXLEY, LL.D. 

“Dr. Huxley tells the story of his father’s career with an 
attractive clearness, and sheds no little light on the_phil- 
osopher’s character by intimate personal touches.”—Review 
of Reviews. 


AUGUSTE COMTE. By F. J. GOULD. 


“Gives the story, told for the first time in English, of the 
personal life of Comte.’’—Daily Graphic. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
J. M. ROBERTSON. 


“A capital contribution to 
Edinburgh Evening News. 


ROBERT OWEN. By JOSEPH McCABE. 


“This brilliant monograph ought to have a wide circula- 
tion.’’—Star. 


THE A BC OF EVOLUTION. By JOSEPH 
McCABE. 112 pp.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d.; 
in paper cover, 2s. net, by post 2s. 3d. 

A book that tells the meaning of Evolution, and the actual 
story of the evolution of things, in very simple and attractive 
language. Packed with scientific knowledge, but quite free 
from difficult scientific terms. Tells you about everything, 
from Einstein to the Brontosaur, from the stars to the laws of 
social development, yet a child may read it with pleasure. 


By the Right Hon. 


a unique life history.”— 





Complete Catalogue and copy of “ Literary Guide”. 
(16 pp. monthly, 4d.) free on receipt of postcard. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL : private Letters oF 
Edited by GEORGE PEEL. ““The present 
volume, admirably annotated by his grandson, will 
make even clearer to the public eye the mainsprings 
of inspiration which made Sir Robert Peel the man 
he was.’’—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE 
By P. HUME BROWN, LL.D., F.B.A., late 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland. With a 


Prefatory Note by VISCOUNT HALDANE. In 
two Illustrated volumes. 36s. net. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL MAHAN 


Naval Philosopher. By CHARLES CARLISLE 
TAYLOR. “Mr. Taylor does full justice to his 
subject, and to the personal character and home life 
of Mahan.’’—The Times. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE REVIVAL OF MARXISM 
By Prof. J. 8. NICHOLSON, Sec.D., LL.D., 
Edinburgh University. ‘‘ A telling exposure of 
the fallacies of Marxism and a reasoned exposition 
of the economic principles on which the present 


system rests.’’—Scotsman. 6s. net. 
THE RITCHIES IN INDIA 
Extracts from the Correspondence of William 


Ritchie, 1828-1862; and Personal Reminiscences of 
Gerald Ritchie, 1853-1896. Compiled and Edited 
by GERALD RITCHIE. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


PERSONAL RELIGION & POLITICS 


By W. H. CARNEGIE, Rector of St. Margaret’s; 
Speaker’s Chaplain of the House of Commons. The 
object of this book is to call attention to certain 
problems which the circumstances of the times 
invest with urgent interest. 6s. net. 
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rather than an act of spiritual observation, and therefore 
when she sits down to recall her impression, it is apt to lack 
both sharpness and refinement. 

Therefore we are afraid Mrs. Asquith’s book cannot 
be placed among the aut biographies of the blest because, 
as one admirer has it,* of the “ 
sensation, 


“ 


enormous amount of emotion, 
reveals. ‘‘ Experience’ and 
must be tested and sorted, and made to pass 
through a delicate or a sufficiently powerful medium. 
Aristotle’s ‘ activity of the soul”’ is not a record of the 
whirl of the caged squirrel ; it tells a tale of progress upwards 
and onwards. Mrs. Asquith’s coteries could spare no time to 
be ‘“‘active.’’ They were too distracted. 
spent its leisure 
peignoirs, and the Grand 
Asquith’s environment is 
robust and than this; it 
half-toiletted world. In her speaking 
phrase, it was ‘‘ furious and fashionable.”’ But it was a 
mentally and spiritually inactive thing. What were 
these soulless ‘‘ Souls’ after? What was the bond of their 
affinity? Mr. Balfour’s sceptical philosophy may, indeed, 
have grown from the contemplation of his fellow Souls; 
and they seem to have sent out a rootlet or two of minor 
verse and criticism. But there is neither a diary 
of the heart, nor a true picture of the politics of nineteenth- 
century England, to be made out of the story of an existence 
The heart 
comes in, as in the episode of Peter Flower, but not as part 
of the true subject-matter of the book. Peter Flower is a mile- 
stone on the march, passed in the gallop, with other 
objects, glimpsed over the rider's shoulder. Mrs. Asquith 
herself is part of the scene she describes—a sparkling and 
agreeable, certainly a spirited, object. But the general 
is not of a truly full, or a varied, or even an 
essentially gay landscape. It is of something rather spotty 
and discolored, like the potted shrubs used to adorn an 


experience ’’ it 
emotion ”’ 


fussy and 


Another such know, 


“ 


society, as we 
on bright boudoirs, baths. 
and Little Toilette.’’ Mrs. 
a little more out-of-doors 
is a kind of 


so external, so devoted to bodily pleasure. 


impression 


evening party, and seen in the grey morning’s light. 





YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 
The Outline of History.’ By H. G. WELLs. 


(Newnes. 22s. 6d. each volume.) 


Vol. II. 


It will be easy for exacting critics and the erudite to show 
why they prefer the author of ‘“‘ Mr. Polly ”’ and the 
“ Purple Pileus’’ to the historian of this Outline of the rise 
and repeated falls of Man (with the faith of its last chapter 
that Man will rise from the blood and mud of his latest 
gutter), and to thank God that as the historian in one effort 
has told the planet what it didn’t know about itself, and 
has re-directed it among the stars, he may now revert to his 
original work as a novelist. We average sort of readers—to 
whom Mr. Wells devotes himself—know all about that; but 
we finish this last volume of his history with a profound 
sense of wonder, respect, and gratitude. One man—with due 
regard to several important collaborators—wrote this 
history. That tremendous feat alone ought to be sufficient 
to gain acknowledgment even from those whose dislike of 
him Mr. Wells enjoys goading, or from the staff which 
compiles the London Directory. One man wrote it, but there 
is nobody alive able to criticize all its evidence, arguments, 
and references. This reviewer might venture to examine 
and discuss in detail perhaps three of its forty-one chapters, 
Yet Mr. Wells 
certainly gives the impression that he spent more. That 
chapter where the matter is what is most familiar to a reader 
is exactly where he finds that Mr. Wells’s appreciation of 
the authorities, his knowledge of the latest discoveries, his 
really uncanny prescience for the significant facts, no matter 
how obscure, nor how unimportant they might appear to a 
layman, and his literary faculty for easy, lucid, and 
provocative generalization, commend the whole work. There 


for he spent some years upon their subjects. 





*Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in the “ New Statesman.” 


| 





are, of course, acres of this great history to dispute over. One 
could make a jolly running fight for miles over this work— 
followed, naturally, by the unperspiring and thoroughly 
appreciative Mr. Wells with his spiked club. (One can 
already see Mr. Hilaire Belloc consulting his manager—as 
well as his Intuition—and asking how long it would take to 
get him into condition for a really nasty bout.) There is 
understressing, exaggeration, calculated omissions, and 
unexpected dilations. Popular gods are lifted with incon- 
sequence from their pedestals, and shown to be of plaster, 
and hollow and dusty inside. Mr. Wells leans his elbow on 
the Altar as he discourses. He claps a cheap bowler hat on 
the laurels of Napoleon ; and the trouble to hero worshippers 
is that the hat seems to fit and to suit Napoleon quite nicely. 
He refers to the unpleasant commerce, the fortune of which 
was Gladstone’s first recommendation as a British states- 
man, and goes on to describe him as a “ profoundly ignorant 
man’’; worse, he gives some evidence for that. You can 
see the irritated rising to expostulate everywhere in the 
audience. We think we hear already deep cries of 
‘‘Shame!’’ and even of ‘Shime!’’ And the louder the 
uproar his criticisms cause, the greater, we imagine, the 
historian’s satisfaction. He wanted to wake ’em up. He 
wanted to cause some unwonted cerebral excitement, to make 
somnolent organs begin to function. He will enjoy seeing 
the symptoms of incipient functioning. And so do we— 
though sometimes deeply pained by Mr. Wells. This history 
is so disturbing that it deserves to go on the Index. 
However, that is a small matter. For the truth is that 
anyone reading this history will not only have his interest 
awakened in many phases of Man’s intellectual, social, and 
economic evolution, but (probably for the first time) will 
realize that his own welfare is indissolubly bound with that 
of all mankind, and that events, say in China, must surely 
react on himself for good or ill. And more, that his own 
personal thoughts and acts are of considerable importance 
because they certainly help to shape and alter events. The 
War, for example, was brought about and fought by Euro- 
peans, almost all of the same racial stock, who had the same 
God, who had the same interest in maintaining peace, whose 
sufferings and loss by war were almost equally shared, win 
or lose (as we see); but whose essential unity of interest 
had been hidden from them by language differences, by the 
false boundaries of dynasties, and the ridiculous taboos of 
statescraft. (Mr. Wells, quite properly, regards the 
modern idea of the Power State, with its banners, decora- 
tions, taboos, solemn ritual, and secretive priests, as a 
disastrous humbug which needs severe and _ irreverent 
handling). Say everything against this history which can be 
said, and at the end of it must come the candid admission 
that, before the book was written, the task would have been 
dismissed as beyond the scope of any one author, and that 
several authors would stultify its aim and force. Now it has 
been written, we must see in it the indisputable sign of 
genius, for we realize nobody but Mr. Wells could have done 
it. Our candid belief is that, in this work, Mr. Wells has 
done more for the good of Europe than all the activities of 
practical politicians have accomplished in a generation. No 
edict, discovery, speech, sermon, Act of Parliament, literary 
work, or painting, or any number of them, have done so much 
to reveal to us the truth of mankind’s common history, its 
common interest, the need to realize a common cause, or the 
certainty of a common disaster if that common cause does 
not inspire us. More, the story of humanity’s appearance 
and growth on the planet—Man, Mr. Wells is pleased to 
prove, is still a young animal, not yet out of the puppy-hood 
stage when soap is proved not to be food by eating it—that 
story, by all its import, leaves us without a doubt that we 
may find a way to an international commonweal; for it 
depends, we see, merely on our desire for it. When we want 


it—and we begin to feel we do—it will come. Compared with 
this ‘“ Outline of History,” the work done at Versailles and 
Westminster after the war is merely the further ignorant 
damaging of humanity’s affairs by violent illiterates. As 
for the Churches—but perhaps Mr. Wells has said all that 
may be said usefully about them. 

This concluding volume opens with “ Seven Centuries in 
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Asia” (circa 50 B.c. to a.p. 650), and describes the impact 
on human affairs of Muhammed and Islam. We are told of 
Christendom and of the Crusades. Mr. Wells stresses that 
first crusade, a common impulse which, for the first time 
in history, moved masses of ordinary men to a mission 
alien and counter to all those primitive instincts which 
hitherto had been their motives. Our historian is not 
a good, patriotic European. He goes out of his way to show, 
expansively, in one great chapter on Genghis Khan, how the 
unifying idea, for which he is always searching in the affairs 
of man, sometimes shined clearer in the Mongol and the 
Tartar than it did in Western civilization. We hear, with 
appreciation and some humiliation, of Kubla Khan and 
Akbar. From the Renaissance of Western Civilization, and 
the joint growth of the democratic idea and the Power State, 
Mr. Wells goes on to describe the effect of 
the steam engine and the spinning jenny on society, till the 
natural consequences of all the historian has been dis- 
playing come in the crash of the “ International Catastrophe 
of 1914.” The last chapter is by way of helping Man, dazed 
and still drunk and bloody, to rise out of the gutter again— 
and to keep out of it in future. 

The Outline is really a dramatization of the struggle 
between Ormuzd and Ahriman for the soul of Man. Mr. 
Wells wants us to understand, as the curtain falls, that, 
although Ormuzd has had a nasty setback, the next round— 
not in this history because it has not yet been fought— 
ought to see Ahriman take the count; and Ormuzd 
then restore to rescued Man so much of his torn soul as 
the struggle has not irreparably impaired. 

It is the significance of that contest between light and 
darkness in the mind of humanity which gives the “ Outline 
of History ” its unity and purpose. The historian, though 
he gives hope, is always careful to point out what in human 
nature hinders us when faint in pursuit of the better thing. 
“To many imaginative minds their (the Gypsies) wayside 
encampments, with their smoking fires, their rounded tents, 
their hobbled horses, and their brawl of sunburnt children, 
have a very strong appeal. Civilization is so new a thing 
in history, and has been for most of the time so very local 
a thing, that it has still to conquer and assimilate most of 
our instincts and needs. In most of us, irked by its con- 
ventions and complexities, there stirs the nomad strain. We 
are but half-hearted homekeepers. The blood in our veins 
was brewed on the Steppes as well as on the ploughlands.”’ 

In our long and so far unlucky journey to the City of 
God, we think that Mr. Wells, as guide, is too hopeful of the 
beneficent possibilities of science and organization. For our 
part, we would just as soon trust the Catholic Church as a 
Committee on Phosgene. Unless we had plenty of efficient 
respirators, these expert chemists, who know so much more 
than do we, could put our world under as much restraint 
as he tells us is the case in Ireland under its priests ; though 
he must understand that when it comes to voting we plump 
for him, and not for Mr. Belloc, because phosgene is less 
complex a difficulty to explain to the ignorant, even though 
it has to be denounced in a loud voice through one gas- 
helmet to an audience of gas-helmets. It is fair that our 
historian should, in his account of the war, stress the fact 
that first our sentimental, romantic, and unwarlike army 
commanders refused to use the tank, and when the results 
of their own stupidity forced them to, did so only to give 
away the conquering secret to the enemy. That meant two 
more years of war, and half-a-million more British graves. 
Great soldiers were always like that, and always will be. 
They do not learn because they cannot. The important 
point is that, if we decide on riding to the Holy City in tanks, 
it is just such generals and such ignorant politicians as 
Mr. Wells derides as will either ditch us or run us out of 
petrol. Perhaps we want laboratories and shrewd organiza- 
tion less than we want a change of heart. The scientists 
and the political organizers will give us that, no doubt, 
on the day when the first refuse to use their knowledge to 
harm their fellows, and the Premier goes from Downing 
Street in a hair shirt and with peas in his boots because 
he has found that the natural consequence of his traditional 
method of ‘ restoring order” is a longer and longer pro- 
cession of funerals. For our part, we desire that Inter- 
national Commonweal ; short of that, it would be as well if 
we went straight back to the caves. 





SPENGLERISM. 


Ir seems to be a distinguishing feature of the German mind 
that it is more easily influenced by connected philosophical 
systems of thought than by single great ideas. Especially 
in times of national or social calamity does this tendency 
manifest itself. The best example is probably the part 
played by the philosophy of Fichte in 1806-1813, which gave 
Prussia, which had been utterly crushed by Napoleon, a new 
system of thought, a new spirit, and a new hope. It was 
almost to be foreseen that analogous intellectual strivings 
should arise in the Germany crushed by the World War. 
Indeed, the present intellectual activity of Germany is 
astounding ; it is impossible for a single mind to follow all 
those new philosophical, literary, artistic, economic, and 
political movements. Germany appears to be still the 
greatest intellectual power in the modern world, although a 
great part of her original thinking is destructive rather than 
constructive. 

The chief exponent of this tendency is Oswald Spengler, 
a Munich scholar, previously unknown, whose great philo- 
sophy of history entitled, ‘‘ Der Untergang des Abendlandes ”’ 
(“ The Downfall of Western Civilization ’’) has taken hold 
of many of the younger generation, and is influencing general 
opinion in Germany to a remarkable degree. As the title 
indicates, the principal attraction of the work lies in its 
bearing upon modern problems, and in the pessimistic view 
it takes of them. Quite generally stated, the fundamental 
conception of his philosophy is the old idea that every 
civilization has its rise and fall, its life being confined to a 
definite period of time. It will be interesting to English 
readers to know that Professor Flinders Petrie, the famous 
Egyptologist, many years ago developed this idea in a little 
book called ‘‘ The Revolution of Civilization,’’ proceeding on 
lines of reasoning from historical facts, very similar to those 
followed by Spengler. Whether there is any direct influence, 
I have not yet been able to ascertain. The difference between 
the German and the English work lies again, as indicated 
above, in the much more systematic and complete elabora- 
tion of the fundamental idea, and the much deeper philo- 
sophical view taken. The systematization of history has 
indeed been carried much too far by Spengler, almost to 
extremes, so that many errors and violent constructions have 
already been laid bare by penetrating critics. But errors in 
detail, so long as they do not exceed a certain measure, have 
no great force in diminishing the popular appeal of a work 
which otherwise agrees with current tendencies and funda- 
mental facts of human nature. At this point it is important 
to note that the book is not to be regarded as a mere product 
of mental states originating in or after the war. Spengler 
expressly states that he began and practically completed 
the work before the war. Indeed, in such parts as are 
influenced by the war, he assumes a German victory. It is 
all the more remarkable, therefore, that in contrast to 
practically all other German writers he is utterly pessimistic 
with regard to the future both of German and Western 
civilization generally. 

Apart from this appeal to present feeling, however, 
Spengler’s book is valuable because it presents certain quite 
novel aspects of history. In the well-known German manner 
of historical writing he sets out to deal with the whole of 
civilization, but he practically confines his attention to 
certain sides of it, which seem to him the most important or 
characteristic. These are, firstly, Art in its various 
branches, Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Music, Drama, 
&c. Then the Natural Sciences, Mathematics, and Physics 
serve him as indications of the state of human civilization 
in various periods of history. Other branches, like Economics 
and Political Constitution, are occasionally touched upon, 
but not elaborated in the same way as those first-mentioned. 
The whole of his historical material, however, Spengler uses 
merely to illustrate and prove certain great philosophical 
and psychological laws which, according to him, underlie 
and regulate all human history. The psychological factors of 
Time and Space, especially the latter, provide him with 
means for differentiating various periods of history, or 
rather, distinct civilizations. It is one of Spengler’s pecu- 


liarities that he does not believe in one great development or 
evolution of the whole human race, tending ever to a higher 
Therein he entirely and emphatically disagrees 
In his opinion, 


perfection. 
with most modern historians of civilization. 
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each great civilization is separate and complete in itself, and 
any kind of Renascence is an error and a sin against the 
spirit of that civilization committed either by the respective 
people itself or by the interpreting historian. The central 
fact of every civilization is its soul, the Kulturseele, an 
original phenomenon—Spengler makes great use of Goethe’s 
conception of Urphenomen—each of _ these _ original 
phenomena is quite unconnected with any other and with all 
of them. It grows spontaneously out of a certain geographi- 
cal region—Landschaft—and in a plant-like evolution, 
blossoming and decaying, rising and falling, it occupies a 
period of roughly 1,000 years. 

Spengler gives tabular representations of several of 
such civilizations, chief among which are those of China, 
India, Babylon, Egypt, the Greco-Roman, the Early 
Christian, and the Modern Era. The development and 
decay proceeds in every case according to the same laws 
and manifests analogous features. Thus, out of an 
indefinite chaos, there arises first of all a mystical religion, 
followed by more definite mythologies, finally monotheism 
appears, only to be displaced by metaphysics, which in turn 
has to give way to materialism. With the latter the tinal 
phase sets in, characterized in political and social life by 
Socialism. Each of the preceding phases also has its dis- 
tinguishing form of political and social life, like clanship, 
kingship, Cesarism, and Imperialism, &. All this is won- 
derfully suggestive, and though Spengler certainly errs in 
over-systematizing, he yet seems to have made a beginning 
in the discovery of those laws of human development which 
have long been postulated, but never really demonstrated, 
by historians like Buckle and Lamprecht and philosophers 
like Spencer. 

Though, in Spengler’s tabulations, the essential features 
of development are analogous, each civilization is distin- 
guished by its great fundamental conceptions—e.g., of Space 
and Time. To give only three examples. The Greco-Roman 
civilization conceives space as a solid body, its symbol being 
the Greek statue and the Greek temple. In the Egyptian 
civilization the conception of the extension of space, the 
straight path, dominates everything, instances being the end- 
less rows of marching figures on the walls of monuments and 
the long alleys of Sphinxes. The modern conception of space 
is that of infinity, its imperfect embodiment being the Gothic 
cathedral, which tries to suggest the elevation of the soul 
to heaven. The perfect symbol, however, of the modern soul, 
with its eternal unrest—Spengler designates it as the 
Faustian as contrasted with the Appollinian Greek soul- 
is modern music, especially that of Beethoven, which really 
defies bounded space, and thereby creates an impression of 
infinite extension. It is impossible in this short space to do 
justice to Spengler’s grand conceptions. I, therefore, only 
mention that in the mathematical systems of various civiliza- 
tions Spengler also finds differences analogous to those just 
shown. The Euclidian geometry of the Greeks corresponds 
to their general static, statuesque conception of space. A 
characteristic part of modern mathematics is the infinite- 
simal calculus, which involves the conception of infinity. 

Enough has now been said to show the great novelty and 
suggestiveness of many of Spengler’s ideas. The real import- 
ance of his philosophy for modern German life, however, 
appears when we consider that he asserts modern Western 
civilization to be on the downward grade, and to be decaying 
and disintegrating into materialism and Socialism. Against 
this old and dying Western civilization a new Kulturseele is 
arising in the East. In a second volume, which has not yet 
appeared, Spengler promises to show that the new civiliza- 
tion will and must come from Russia. We cannot help being 
struck by this idea. The Bolshevik chaos is already there. 
A new mystical religion seems to many observers to be on 
the point of appearing among those seething human masses. 
The great bulk of German literature springing up around 
the Spenglerian conception is pervaded by a devout, mystical 
tone. I only name the little work by Robert Mueller, 
“ Bolshevik and Gentleman,” where these two ideals are 
contrasted and opposed. A very significant and grave con- 
nection seems further to exist between the present mental 
and moral state of Germany and this Spenglerism, as we 
may call it. The Germans had gradually come to feel during 
the war that there was such a thing as Western civilization, 











with a certain idea underlying it, which the Allied Powers, 
Press, and populations were extremely vociferous in pro- 
claiming to be the idea of democracy. When, finally, the 
German people submitted, and, complying with the demands 
of the victors, drove out their rulers and established a com- 
pletely democratic Government, they naturally expected that 
the promise of better treatment in the Peace Agreement 
would be kept. When instead of this the Treaty of Versailles 
was forcibly imposed upon them, large sections of the 
population that had already been won over to the idea of 
democracy came to see in it a mere decoy for fooling them 
into submission. 

Under the influence of the Treaty of Versailles the 
Germans have almost given up all hope of ever again being 
able to lead a really civilized life. Here Spenglerism finds 
a prepared field. But if German, and with it the whole of 
Western civilization collapses, Spenglerism will owe its 
vindication to no other laws of human nature than those 
of greed and folly so excellently manifested by the leading 
classes of Western Europe. 


W. E. Peters. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘* A Captive at Carlsruhe and other German Prison Camps.” 

By JoserpH LEE. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Ir Mr. Lee was as cheerful in German prisons as he is 
in telling his story he was an asset to the camps. Looking 
back at it all he has not a bad word to throw at anyone, 
fellow-prisoner or guard. He has humor and good-humor, 
and a pleasant gift of narrative. He managed to find a bright 
side of life even in captivity, and most of his impressions 
are of that side. He gives, however, one dramatic vignette 
of a scene in Berlin after the Armistice. There was a great 
procession of men and women, silent, sad, slow-moving, 
sombre-hued, save for the red banners. Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg were at their head. They had come to 
mourn their dead and demand redress : — 

“Liebknecht speaks now, fiercely and with arms 
outflung. ... There is a wild scream, and the crowd 
commences to stampede. The motor-wagons of the Security 
Service of the Social Democratic Party are coming up, grim 
and grinning with machine guns. ... . My last recollection 
of Liebknecht is of a gesticulating, volcanic figure, and of a 
livid face, with the wild eyes and the distorted mouth of a 
Greek tragic mask. He was killed a few weeks later.’’ 

Mr. Lee’s illustrations prove him to be a black-and-white 
artist of distinction. 


* * * 


“Translations from Lucretius.” 
(Allen & Unwin. 3s. net.) 


By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


Mr. Trevetyan’s hand is now practised in translation, 
and he has here made a satisfactory selection from the great 
Roman poet. His style is good and his rhythms his own. In 
the less elevated passages his metre is so simple as to 
approach prose :— 

“For why should the moon be able to shut out 

The earth from the sun's light, and lift her head 

On high to obstruct him from the earthward side, 

Blocking his fiery beams with her dark orb, 

And yet at the same time some other body 

Gliding on without light continually 

Should be supposed unable to do this? ”’ 
Here we have the meaning of Lucretius, but the dignity of 
his metre is hardly even suggested. In more lofty passages 
Mr. Trevelyan is well able to suggest it :— 

“A living Sisyphus also we behold 

In him who from the people fain would beg 

The rods and cruel axes, and each time 

Defeated and disconsolate must retire : 

For to beg power, which, empty as it is, 

Is never given, and in pursuit thereof 

To endure grievous toil continually, 

Is but to thrust uphill mightily straining 

A stone, which from the summit after all 

Rolls bounding back down to the level plain.” 


This type of verse seems to be somewhat original and well 
fitted to represent the vigorous and sonorous, if rather 
rugged, lines of the original. 
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THURSDAY. 
Aurnoucn the nation, as a whole, may be apathetic 
towards the crucial but “dismal” science, City circles, 
at any rate, are anxiously alive to the economic 


dangers and needs of the moment. City opinion, in one 
sense of the phrase, knows no politics—that is, it will support 
any Government whose conduct of financial and economic 
affairs is found to be safe and prudent. If the City supports 
the present Government, it is certainly not on that ground ; 
for the present management of the national finances is the 
cause of grave anxiety. That anxiety centres on the prodigal 
range of national expenditure and the methods of raising 
money—especially the E.P.D.—to meet it to which the 
Chancellor is driven to resort. Immediate and drastic cuts 
in expenditure have long been regarded, perhaps, as a for- 
lorn hope. But the apparently inspired defence of the pre- 
sent level of expenditure and the foreshadowing of its con- 
tinuance put out by the Government Whip in a letter to 
the “ Times” gives a fresh cause for alarm. If the Whip 
speaks for the Cabinet, then we have to face the probability 
of a national decline, which would naturally follow a con- 
tinuance of trade slackening and deflation, without any 
attempt to breach the gap by cutting down expenses. It 
does not take a pessimist to ask how Mr. Chamberlain hopes 
to effect by the end of the year even that meagre £60 millions 
reduction in the floating debt, for which h2 budgeted. The 
Chancellor may perhaps plead that the public has not helped 
him as he expected. He hoped, indeed, that sales of Savings 
Certificates would help him largely to procure the funds for 
repaying the British portion of the Anglo-French Loan in 
New York. This cost nearly £60 millions, while the net 
yield of Savings Certificates so far in the current financial 
year is only a paltry £3 millions odd. This deporable result 
may, in its turn, be partly explicable by the investor's dis- 
gust with profligate expenditure. These twin problems of 
national expenditure and the floating debt are assuming 
every day a graver importance. They govern the whole trend 
of financial and economic events. To-day the floating debt 
is £214 millions higher than at the beginning of the 
financial year. A further rise is expected in December, and 
the task of reduction left to the last three months of the 
present financial year will be formidable indeed. 


STERLING EXCHANGE. 


The dollar value of the pound sterling has declined, at 
one time this week to a low level not experienced since 
February last. This disappointing move, which has been 
followed by some recovery, may be partially explained by 
the effects of the coal strike. There is no reason, however, 
to abandon optimism as to the future trend of this all- 
important exchange rate. Optimism is, in fact, reinforced 
by a perusal of the American financial Press, which shows 
that bankers in the United States are inclining to a more 
favorable view. Of many bright prognostications on the 
subject, the following from the “ Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle’ of New York is worth quoting: ‘“ Generally 
speaking, financial interests here show a good deal of 
optimism over the prospects for British currency values. 
As was pointed out recently, Great Britain’s foreign trade 
is rapidly returning to normal, while another favorable 
factor of importance is the steady improvement shown in 
the condition of British finances.” The repayment of the 
Anglo-French Loan is possibly responsible for the latter 
compliment. The article continues: “ In view of this, many 
incline to the view that once the coal strike is settled and 
the cotton and grain movement over, sterling should be 
due for a substantial recovery.” American critics are cer- 
tainly showing greater appreciation of the financial burden 
imposed upon London by the close bonds which bind London 
to the financial centres of the impoverished Continent. In 
connection with Anglo-American finance the following 


sentences of the New York correspondent of the “ Economist ”’ 
“ The one bright spot,” he writes, “in the 
The 


are significant. 


financial situation here is the bond market. 
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upward tendency which has been in evidence for several 
weeks, but is now more general and pronounced than here- 
tofore, is the natural accompaniment of receding commodity 
prices, and plainly foreshadows easier credit conditions and 
relaxation in money rates.’ Dear money advocates in this 
country, who use the plea of the lowness of money rates as 
compared with America, should take note of this. 


THe ARGENTINE “ Bic Four.” 
The reports of the four great Argentine railways show 
universally rosy results. The financial achievements of the 
year ended June 30th last, in comparison with the previous 


year, are reviewed in “ nutshell” form below :— 
Buenos Buenos Buenos Central 
Ayres Great Ayres Argen- 
Pacific. Southern. Western. tine. 
£ £ £ £ 
Gross Revenue, 1918-19 6,269,960 7,332,289 3,724,275 6,925,798 
rs 1919-20 ... 8,200,227 9,539,786 5,254,231 9,769,755 
Working Expenses, 1918-19 4,483,808 5,715,937 2,796,125 5,859,259 
” 1919-20 ... 5.712,237 6,600,973 3,651,035 6,604,946 
Net Revenue, 1918-19 1,786,152 1,616,352 928,150 1,066,539 
- 1919-20 ... -. 2,487,990 2,938,813 1,603,196 3,164,808 
Ordinary Dividend, 1918-19... 2% 3% % 2% 
me 1919-20 ... 5% 1% 1% 6% 
Prices of Ordinary Stocks, 
Oct. 31, 1919 674 86 884 684 
Present 55 693x. 70x. 654 
Present Yield 91-16%, 10 1-16% 10% 93-16% 
The yields in above table are based on the complete year’s 
dividend of 1919-20 


The increased scale of tariffs introduced in September, 1919, 
assisted, and also, through a concatenation of circumstances, 
the companies handled in this period the larger part of two 
grain crops. Thus stockholders should temper their justifi- 
able rejoicing by remembering that to some extent the cir- 
cumstances were abnormally favorable in the past year. The 
companies made large profits out of exchange—mainly placed 
to reserve or to renewal funds. The exchange remains 
favorable to the companies ; but two crops cannot be carried 
every year, and the traffic returns for the current year to 
date show formidable decreases. Nevertheless, the splendid 
results of last year have strengthened the position, and 
although the abnormal prosperity cannot be expected to 
recur to the same degree this year, the outlook is by no 
means bad, in spite of growing costs. 


TRADE AND PRICEs. 

The overseas trade returns for October show compara- 
tively slight reflection of the coal strike. Imports at £149°9 
millions, being £2°8 millions lower, and total exports at 
£128'4 millions, only £2°4 millions lower than in the 
previous month. Quite apart from the coal strike—whose 
results will perhaps be more apparent in the November 
returns—one would expect the value figures to be affected 
to some extent by the fall in commodity prices, which has 
assumed appreciable dimensions. According to the 
“ Economist ” Index Number, this fall in wholesale quota- 
tions was notably accelerated in October, the index figure 
having receded by 470 points last month, and in all by 1,177 
points since the high-water mark of March last. 


MIscELLANEOUs NotEs. 

Holders of Mexican securities have had their hopes 
raised once more—this time, it would seem, justifiably. The 
United States Government has promised to recognize the 
new Mexican Government on certain conditions, mainly 
dealing with proper reparation, and proper future treatment 
for foreign interests. The Mexican Government’s known 
desire to raise a loan abroad should guarantee its accept- 
ance and observance of these conditions. Most Mexican 
securities spurted on the publication of this news. 

Several important new issues are before the public. The 
Westinghouse Brake Company offers £350,000 in 8 per cent. 
registered first mortgage debentures at the price of £95 for 
£100, redeemable in 1927 at par. This is an attractive indus- 
trial debenture. The 9 per cent. preference shares offered by 
the new jute combine, Jute Industries Ltd., are well-secured 
and promising in their class. 


L. J. R. 
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